









Features in This 
Issue 


os New Method for Use in Installment Sales Elimi- 
nates Need for a Separate Note to Cover Each 
on, Month's Collection 


Hints to Credit and Financial Officers Who Are 
ate Taking on Job of Personnel Officer As Well 


en- Report of Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts for Year Ending June 30th, 1943, 
Shows Downward Trend 


= Should Regulation "W" Be Continued After Vic- 
me tory Day?—Opinions Seem to Vary 

ary, 
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Ad War Department Issues New Rule to Provide 


for Partial Payments 


APRIL 1944 “Brothers in Crime"—Inside Story of a Typicat 


Fraud Case and How It Was Investigated 


_.. the maintenance of our Credit 


Interchange system on an unimpaired 


basis is a necessary insurance for the 


future.” 


**For Service 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 


Bureaus in more 

than 50 principal 

cities. Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis. 


N HIS REPORT to the member- 

ship at the end of his first eight 
months in office, President Paul W. 
Miller, of the National Association 
of Credit Men, included the above 
paragraph. 


Each day sees the increasing impor- 
tance of Credit Interchange (partic- 
ularly the Automatic Revision Fea- 


ture) as an efficient tool of the Credit 


PRESIDENT 
MILLER 
1S RIGHT 


¢ 


Department. Member-users tell us 
that it is the greatest single aid in 
solving present credit problems, and 
in preparing to meet those which 
will arise in the post-war period .. . If 
you are not using these fast, depend- 
able and economical reports, get 
detailed information about them 
(no obligation) from the Credit 
Interchange Bureau serving your 


area, or write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


1154 Paul Brown Building 


ST. LOUIS (Lb. MO. 
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A Real Aid to the War Effort 


No modern war could ever be won without credit. Indeed credit is 

w high on the priority list as an absolute necessity for a successful 
war. Without it the material of war never could be produced. It is 
highly important, therefore, that credit, the dynamo of war production, 
be scientifically utilized. It is a responsibility of our organization to use 
every endeavor not only to keep credit sound but to see to it that our 
reservoir of credit is not dissipated. The conservation of credit is a 


‘‘must” in any war effort. 


To this end, credit men in the manufacturing, wholesaling and 
banking fields are meeting in Omaha, May 16th, 17th and 18th. At this 
meeting special emphasis will be placed on credit in both the war and 
post-war effort. It will be strictly a working conference. Because of 
the war all pleasure diversions are out. Because of the transportation 
problem the meeting will convene on Tuesday and close on Thursday, 
thus allowing most of the conferees to avoid week-end travel. Because 
of the war the meeting is to be held in a central city not overburdened 


with war production. 


Since credit is so essential to our war effort it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that credit executives explore every possible means of meeting war 
credit requirements. This they will do, but in a spirit of cooperation 
they are scheduling their conference in the minimum amount of time 
and with the least possible burden on transportation facilities as a sincere 


demonstration of their desire to cooperate with the over-all war program. 


Here’s a conference every credit man should attend. 
ees; 
Henry 4 Heimonn 
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He’s with his dad, fighting the war. His dad is a 
giant, killing the enemy by the hundreds. 

The little boy is happy as he dreams, for the 
foe was never born who could kill his dad! 

Some day though, when he’s old enough, he’ll 
know how much he and millions of others like 
him owe to the Red Cross for bringing their dads 
home to them—home from the field hospitals 
near the front lines where Red Cross men and 


women have brought comfort to those whose 
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torn bodies are mended by Army and Navy doctors 
and nurses; home from battlefields where blood 
plasma, collected by blood donor service, has saved 
so many thousands of lives; home to a family which 
perhaps has been cared for during sickness when 
dad was away by Nurse’s Aides and Home Service. 
So, in the name of millions of American 
families, The Home Insurance Company 
salutes the Red Cross in its great work of 


turning dreams into reality. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE @ 
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where it belongs! 


Almost every major objective of 
business today drives home more 
forcefully, the necessity of a record 
control system that provides man- 
agement with simplified cost data in 
summary form. 

Manufacturers need cost figures 
at their fingertips for prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment on contract 
renegotiations 

for reports proving conformance 

with price ceilings 

for rating manufacturing efficiency 

for planning and pricing post-war 


products on a basis that will in- 
sure profitable operations. 


Many of the nation’s leading or- 
ganizations accomplish this in a 
minimum of time, and with actual 
savings as high as 50%. Their an- 
swer is the Kardex Visible System of 
Cost Analysis with its exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic — “the seeing-eye”’ 
that portrays in a glance the inter- 
relationship of hundreds of facts. 
Why not learn now how this “‘Fact- 
Power” of Kardex can help to solve 
your problems? 


av 
Remingto™ Ra 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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Decreasing Installment Handling Costs 


Vow Method EDninalua Vieed for a Vote for Each Monthly Guskllanant 


“Give us an instalment plan in 
< which the customer signs his 
name only once!” Thus Sales 
Management often has cried out 
hopefully to industrial treasurers and 
credit men, many of whom have up- 
held faithfully the traditional series 
of separate notes. The ease and effi- 
ciency of bank collection on a spe- 
cific obligation is not to be passed 
over lightly. 

This problem looked insolvable to 
us at Lincoln Electric: We manufac- 
ture welding equipment, supplies and 
electrodes. Our customers range from 
the village job welding shop and cor- 
ner garage to the largest corporations 
of the world today. We have offered 
an instalment plan to our buyers 
which requires a down payment of 20 
per cent or more, with payments 
made each month for a year or less. 
Equipment thus sold ranges from the 
popular vertical 150 ampere welder 
at $180 to automatic welding ma- 
chines valued at several thousand 
dollars. Until we. devised and in- 
stalled our present system, most of 
our time payment buyers signed their 
names 15 times—three copies of the 
sales agreement and 12 notes. You 
can understand why our engineers 
reported that their own and their 
customer’s enthusiasm dropped con- 
siderably after that ordeal. 


Note Series Seemed Best 


ET to our company, a manufac- 

turer selling nationally, the series 
of separate notes seemed like the 
most efficient method of collection. 
The obligation of the purchaser was 
clearly evidenced by his note. There 
could be no doubt of the amount of 
each payment or the interest rate. 
Furthermore, the purchaser received 
his cancelled note upon payment at 
his bank. 

Our sales engineers could not re- 
fute the ease with which our cus- 
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By FRANK GRIESINGER, 


Credit Manager, Lincoln Electric Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


tomer could have his notes deducted 
from his account as they came due 
for payment at his bank. Likewise, 
they agreed that a man is more likely 
to heed a notice from his banker, an 
individual known to him, than a no- 
tice coming from a distant corpora- 
tion. But our sales engineers per- 
sisted in their request for a note 
which could be signed once, not 12 
times. 

We decided to re-examine the 
problem. A single note supplemented 
by coupon books requires close fol- 
low-up for the many customers who 
may not be temperamentally inclined 
to tear out the coupon on the due date 
and mail it in with the payment. 
Also, four-day mail transmission be- 
tween Cleveland and the West Coast 
would impede proper follow-up. Op- 
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erating expense would increase. No- 
tices to delinquent customers, with 
their printing, postage and clerical 
cost, would be a frequent necessity. 


Several Plans Considered 


ERHAPS, we reasoned, one note 

could be signed and deposited with 
the customer’s bank for monthly col- 
lection. That would involve follow- 
ing the bank and the customer if 
payments were not received promptly, 
resulting in another cost increase. 
Likewise, it would not be feasible to 
send that one note back and forth 
each month to the customer’s bank. 
There would be risk of loss and mu- 
tilation from the multiple endorse- 
ments and rehandling. Our auditors 
prefer that we keep our negotiable 
instruments in our own vault. 

That was the perplexing state of 
affairs at which Mr. Arthur Todd, 
Assistant Credit Manager, and the 
writer had arrived until we met a 
banker who specializes in solving 
problems of the industrial financial 
executive. That gentleman was 
George W. Andrews, Assistant Vice- 
President of Cleveland’s Union Bank 
of Commerce. He had just assisted us 
in cutting our collection costs on 
sight drafts and notes by two-thirds 
through better routing. In addition 
to that excellent service he had an 
idea on our new problem. Said he, 
“Why not use a draft ?” 

That suggestion provoked some 
thought. Due to old prejudices built 
up through improper draft usage, the 
modern business man usually has a 
definite dislike of having a draft 
drawn on or by him. We quickly re- 
jected Mr. Andrew’s idea. Yet why 
should it be necessary for a draft to 
be called a draft? That was the 
answer. We set to work. You will 
notice that the completed form illus- 
trated on these pages actually has a 
draft attached which is to serve as 
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the collection device, but it is not so 
named. 


The Design of the Note 


HE combined note and draft was 
designed to be easily understand- 
able to both the customer and the 
sales engineer. All available instal- 
ments note forms were examined and 
the best features selected for use. It 
is typewriter spaced throughout. 
The customer’s detailed address is 


increase his payment if desired. The 
standard acceleration clause includes 
not only principal, but also earned 
interest. An unusual clause suggested 
by the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men was also appended, which 
permits us to eliminate old unpaid 
interest before the next principal 
amount is retired. 

Anyone dealing with instalment 
paper recognizes the frequent ten- 
dency of the buyer to sign his name, 


promise to pay to the order of THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY the 


at six per cent per year until paid, the first instalment to be payable on. 


(Te be inserted ot Home Olfice) 


If any instalment of the principal or interest of this note should not be paid when due, then all remaining 
instalments of principal and all earned interest shall become immediately due cnd payable ct the option 
of the holder of this note without demand or notice. At the holder's option. payments made on this note 
may be applied first to interest and second to principal. 


(On.line 1 should be placed name of corporation. 
partnership or trade style. Corporate officers should 
sign on line 2. showing title. Individuals or part- 
ners should sign on lines 2 and 3.) 


(FORM BELOW IS TO BE FILLED OUT BY SALESMAN ON DITTO TYPEWRITER) 


Form CDS31 6M 5-43 


PLUS INTEREST 


(To be inserted at Home Office) 


(To be inserted at Home Office) 


pay to the order of 


THE UNION BANK OF COMMERCE (6-15). Cleveland, Ohio 


through collecting bankk.......................... 


dollars 


with interest at 6% from the date of this instrument. Value received and charge the same 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
12818 Coit Road 
Cleveland 


The form of the combined note and draft 


set up in full, as this information will 
be needed in typing the instalment 
notice which is appended to the note. 
There is no mention of the number of 
instalments. This information is set 
forth in the agreement of conditional 
sale which the customer signs at the 
same time. The note provides for 
consecutive monthly instalments, 
specifying only the minimum dollar 
amount which is acceptable each 
month. This allows the customer to 
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his title and his company name in im- 
proper sequence so that the legal ef- 
fect of the instrument is changed 
from that intended. The instructions 
which we affixed to the left of the 
space for signature have largely elim- 
inated this difficulty. 

Throughout the note, as well as in 
the sales agreement, we have avoided 
complicated legal phraseology, at- 
tempting to use established termi- 
nology which is easily interpreted. 
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Design of the Collection Form 


HIS form was appended to the 

note for several reasons. It gives 
the sales engineer only one piece of 
paper to handle. It allows the cus- 
tomer to see the instalment notice 
which will come to his bank each 
month. By having the note and col- 
lection form together, the office typist 
has all the needed information to 
properly prepare the form. 

The dollar amount appearing on 
the form in both words and numer- 
als is not the face value of the note 
but the amount of the monthly pay- 
ment. The down payment on the con- 
tract has been adjusted by the sales 
engineer so that the monthly instal- 
ments will be equal and in even dollar 
amounts, thus speeding interest com- 
putation and reducing checking time. 


Instalment Notice Is Used 


A° the instalment notice is actually 
a draft, and as drafts do not 
customarily carry interest, the words 
“Plus Interest” were placed promi- 
nently below the dollar amount to as- 
sist the bank teller in collecting the 
proper amount. The collecting bank 
is usually the customer’s bank, or 
one selected by him which will be 
convenient. Buyers wishing to make 
payments directly to the company’s 
office are told of the convenience of 
bank payment and are requested to 
conform to the standard procedure. 

The words “value received and 
charge the same to the account of” 
seem to be necessary for the validity 
of a draft in the opinion of bankers. 
We appended the phrase but changed 
the traditional typographical arrange- 
ment so that the phrase pointed to the 
customer’s name rather than to our 
company’s name. We left space for 
the full name and address of the 
customer. 

The detachable stub at the extreme 
left of the instalment notice is an ef- 
fort to avoid the stigma of the word 
“draft.” It is an explanation to the 
collecting bank of the purpose of the 
instrument. It also helps the sales en- 
gineer in his explanation of the me- 
chanics of the system to his prospec- 
tive customer. 


The Mechanics of the System 


"THE sales engineer is provided with 

a booklet containing both our 
standard conditional sales agreements 
and the new notes. The sales agree- 
ment has been carefully simplified by 
our attorneys so that it can be used in 
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each of the states in which we do 
business. The customer signs the 
three copies of the sales agreement 
and one original note. His labor is 
then complete. The note is left un- 
dated at the time of signing, as it will 
not become operative until the date of 
shipment. 

On return to his office, our sales 
engineer turns over the filled-out note 
to the office stenographer. With a 
special typewriter ribbon or carbon 
paper containing ink which will re- 
produce copies on a gelatine duplica- 
tor, she fills in the collection form 
attached to the note. 

On receipt in Cleveland the forms 
are checked for completeness and 
fled away pending shipment of the 
order. At that time the note and col- 
lection form are dated as of the ship- 
ment date. The collection form is 
dated with duplicating ink which will 
appear on all the notices. We also 
save time by signing the collection 
form above “Authorized Signature” 
with a special pencil which will repro- 
duce on all the copies. 


Monthly Notices Duplicated at Once 


HE detached collection form then 

goes to the duplicating depart- 
ment. As many copies are made as 
there are payments called for by the 
sales agreement. Thus there is a 
draft, or rather an instalment notice, 
created for each monthly payment. 
Upon return to the credit department 
the maturity dates, which will occur 
at monthly intervals, are affixed to 
the separate notices by a revolving 
rubber stamp. The notices are then 
filed away in a cabinet which provides 
two sections for each month, one cov- 
ering maturity dates running from 
the first to the fifteenth, the other 
covering the fifteenth to the thirtieth. 
The notices are filed alphabetically 
within each section. 

The customer’s original note re- 
poses safely in our vault until it is 
completely paid. It is only removed 
when auditing necessitates the enter- 
ing of the amount owing upon it at 
Dec. 31 of each year. If it is neces- 
sary to change an address or place of 
payment, this is easily done by pre- 
paring a new master form which can 
be duplicated and substituted for the 
old notices. 

N the first of each month, all no- 
tices falling due between the 
fifteenth and thirtieth of that month 
are removed. Similarly, on the fif- 
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teenth, those due between the first 
and fifteenth of the following month 
are removed. These notices are listed 
on a deposit slip by amount and are 
sent to our bank’s collection depart- 
ment. The bank makes up a listing 
of each item, assigns a number to 
each and returns a copy of the list to 
us. The bank prepares proper trans- 
mittal forms and distributes the no- 
tices to the collecting banks through 
the banking channels which will re- 


or a total pur- 


I I i iaactscn arncicsivapesencisachcnactsincctsicienitanhecite 


payable as follows: 
(Sse tem) 
NET THIRTY DAYS 
(0 TIME PAYMENT PLAN: 


Balance of $. payable in. 
of equipment and continuing one payment 


transmittal form, from which we can 
post our note ledger. Unpaid items 
are returned promptly and subse- 
quent collection effort is undertaken 
by us. Upon full payment of the 
account, the original note is with- 
drawn from our vault, receipted and 
returned to the customer with a com- 
plimentary letter. 

T the time of shipment, the buy- 

er’s copy of the Sales Agreement 
is mailed to him in an attractive 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, CUYAHOGA ¢ COUNTY. OHIO 


SALES AGREEMENT 
The Lincoln Electric Company, the Seller, hereby agrees to sell to 


(Serial Numbers to be Inserted Here) 


for a 
sum of $ 


plus tax $ 


Cash down payment 


monthly a. beginning one month after the date of shipment 


th thereafter, each payment to be in the amount of 


with 6% interest per year until wala. 


The equipment is to be shipped to................. 


enqoseegae = puncensaneenes 
= ari. ue on cin i oe aes rah m 
it at er’s office at point o' ipment, su! 

conan ore —, a the Seller, and subject to the 


Title to said t a remain » Sale ad the total 
‘ ‘pri — a ith interest, is paid in full, and until 
rged any overdue obligations to Seller. 


purchase p’ ther wi! 
the Bayer = ulead 


“Girt 


No invoice issued prior to complete performance of this contract 
oa operate to pass title. 

js agreement shall include the provisions on the reverse side 

nes and the a co of ane, attached sheets properly 

a or digued by —_ i a be poe —— 

entire oe 1 er ing power ive 

or alter any of its predelens and conditions. 


The price listed is subject to the addition of the amount of any 
tax which The Lincoln Electric ony byt at ws — is a 
to pay or collect by reason of , OF use 


law 
the articles listed. There are no ‘taht = oe included 
se 


in the total pu price above, said price being based on the 


Seller's published price list. 


This agreement is to be valid and binding only when it is approved at the Home Office of The Lincoln Electric 


Company, at Cleveland, Ohio 


Signed by thé Buyer, this. 
the following witnesses: 


(Please Secure Two Witnesses to Buyer's Signature) 


Approved by The Lincoln Electric Company at 


Cleveland, Ohio, on. 


Form CD530 14500 5-43 





.. 19............im the presence of 


(Sign Company Name Here) 


"(individual Signs Here Showing Tite) SS 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The form of the sales agreement used by Lincoln 


sult in the least out-of-pocket cost. 
Interest is computed and added to the 
notice by the collecting bank. If in- 
structions are on file to charge the 
depositor’s account, this is done. 
Otherwise the customer is notified by 
phone or mail. 

The payment reaches our bank 
through banking “cross credit” ar- 
rangements and the proceeds are de- 
posited to our account. Our bank then 
returns to us a receipted copy of the 
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folder. A letter is included which ex- 
plains the collection procedure briefly. 
Another enclosure is a suggested let- 
ter which the customer can mail to his 
bank instructing that institution to 
charge the monthly instalment no- 
tices against the buyer’s account. If 
this procedure is adopted, it saves the 
customer time and also speeds the 
collection procedure from our stand- 
point. These letters are reproduced 
elsewhere on these pages. 
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Gentlemen: 


(I) (We) have just purchased welding equipment from the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, on that Company's deferred payment 
plan. We have selected your bank as the place where our payments 
will be made. 

Each month, through regular banking channels, you will receive an in- 
stalment notice drawn in (my) (our) name. A blank copy of the notice 
is attached. The date and amount of each payment are shown below 
in the payment schedule. 

This letter will serve as your standing authority to honor these instal- 
ment notices as proper charges against (my) (our) account, debiting it 
on the maturity date for the amount of the instalment, plus interest as 
specified. However, such charge is not to include collection or exchange 
fees. Upon debiting the last instalment specified below, this letter is 
to be considered revoked and cancelled. 


PAYMENT SCHEDULE: 


Number of Instalments 


Yours very truly, 


First Instalment Due (Your Company or Trade Name) 


Last Instalment Due 
(Your name) 


Amount of each Instalment 





Form used to notify customer's bank 


ABOUT THE DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN... 


This plan has been designed to enable you to meet your monthly 
instalments with a minimum of inconvenience. 


Each month our Cleveland office will send your bank an instalment 
notice similar to the attached form. If you will give him your permission, 
your banker will be glad to charge the payment against your account, 
thus saving you the inconvenience of writing a check or making a special 
trip to the bank. 


If you wish to take advantage of this feature of the plan, we are glad 


to attach a sample letter of instructions which you may copy on your 
own stationery or fill out and mail directly to your bank. 


If you prefer, your banker will notify you by mail or by telephone each 
time a payment becomes due. You can thus pay the instalment per- 
sonally at the bank. 


The Credit Department is ready to be of further assistance to you if 
any questions should arise. Don't hesitate to write. We'll send your 
answers promptly. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Notice to customer explaining installment 
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Our new plan has been in opera. 
tion for almost eight months and has 
amply proved its worth. Our sales 
engineers have been enthusiastic 
about the simpler mechanics of the 
new plan. No longer must they 
write out 12 notes in longhand while 
the prospect cools. Both our engineer 
and the buyer are saved considerable 
time. 

The duplicating process eliminates 
chances of error. It is fast and accu- 
rate. Checking time is reduced; fil- 
ing time is no greater than under the 
old system. Treatment of the instal- 
ment notices in our office is simple 
enough to be easily understood by 
clerical personnel. There is no typing 
expense for notices of payments due, 
no postage expense for mailing them. 
Unpaid items are returned automati- 
cally by the collecting bank. If there 
is any delay in return of proceeds or 
unpaid items, our bank handles the 
follow-up. No collection charges or 
fees are paid by the customer. 
Through careful study of routing on 
the part of our bank, collection costs 
against us are assessed only on about 
25 per cent of the items, with out-of- 
pocket costs on all collections averag- 
ing less than 10c. per item. 

Since its inception, the plan has re- 
ceived no criticism from customers, 
bankers or sales engineers. Here is 
a post-war financing method which 
works equally well today. 


War Contracts Price 
Board Interprets 


Renegotiation Law 


The War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board on March 16 issued 
important interpretations of the 
amendments to the Renegotiation 
statute as carried in the 1943 Fed- 
eral Tax law. The interpretations 
cover the following points: 

(1) That makers of standard arti- 
cles will not be automatically exempt- 
ed under the “discretionary powers” 
as voted in the revised law. 

(2) That Exemptions would be ap- 
plied by types or classes of articles 
rather than by individual contracts. 

(3) That no determination of ex- 
cess profits shall be made in an 
amount so great that when deducted 
from ‘the aggregate amount of the 
contract will reduce the total below 
the $500,000 figure. 
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When the Credit Man Becomes 
a Personnel Officer 


le Suggestions for Making the ob Pies 


surer or credit manager fre- 

quently is also the personnel of- 

ficer. Occasionally the responsi- 
bilities of the latter job grow to such 
an extent that they require full-time 
attention. Finding the new duties to 
his liking, the company relieves him 
of his credit work and designates 
him the permanent head of the per- 
sonnel department. 

If he is an effective personnel offi- 
cer—whether on a part-time or full- 
time basis—he is keenly interested in 
improving not only his own human 
relations but those of the employees 
and company as well. He knows that 
the greatest single cause of labor 
turnover is job dissatisfaction and 
that job dissatisfaction results most 
often from emotionalism and ineffec- 
tive human relations. In short, he 
realizes that the promotion of better 
human relations pays dividends in 
heightened morale, lessened labor 
turnover, and increased production. 
What steps then, are advisable for 
him to take if he wishes to promote 
better human relations in his organi- 
zation ? 


r In smaller companies the trea- 
x 


Step One: Know Yourself 


INCE charity begins at home, he 

turns his first gaze inward and 
asks himself such questions as these: 

Are my own personality traits pro- 
vocative of effective human relations? 

Am I courteous to subordinates as 
well as superiors? 

Do I keep in good physical health? 

Do I keep my temper under con- 
trol? (Or, am I a prima donna?) 

Can I keep a confidence indefi- 
nitely ? 

Do I follow a program of self-im- 
provement? 

Are my speech, my powers of 
listening, my reading ability and 
reading interests, my dictation, my 
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interviewing technique—equal to the 
demands of my job? 

Can I preside successfully at a 
meeting ? 

Can I get a committee to function 
efficiently ? 

Am I tactful in working with de- 
partment heads and others? 

Do I “sell” my progressive ideas 
to the higher-ups? 

Do I know where I’m headed and 
do my associates have confidence that 
I will arrive there? 

Am I studying the latest techniques 
in personnel work?... 

If the answers to such self-ad- 
dressed questions are in the affirma- 
tive, then he has the stuff of leader- 
ship in him and he should do a 
commendable job of improving his 
human relations—provided he doesn’t 
become self-satisfied. 


Step Two: Know Your Staff 


IKE other successful leaders, the 

personnel chief knows his staff’s 
capacities and problems intimately. 
The men and women working for 
him are live human beings, not 
merely numbers on an elaborate rec- 
ord folder. He knows many employ- 
ees by their names and well enough 
to ask kindly questions about their 
welfare; makes them feel free to call 
on him at almost any time to share a 
problem. Is this paternalism? Rather, 
it is the kind of manifested interest 
that builds good-will and loyalty. 

He knows his immediate subordi- 
nates so well that he can tell you on 
the instant who is under par in 
health; who is most valuable in his 
present job; who deserves an early 
promotion to give his abilities wider 
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scope and therefore make a more sig- 
nificant contribution to the company ; 
who has worries about members of 
his family; who is most loyal; who 
lifts and who depresses morale un- 
less helped. In a word, he really 
knows the members of his depart- 
ment. Often his intimate but circum- 
spect knowledge of the employees 
reaches far beyond his own depart- 
ment. And this is as it should be: 
The personnel officer’s business is to 
know the other fellow’s business on 
the job. 


Keep Up With Your Profession 


HE whole field of human rela- 

tions and personnel work is so 
large and is growing so rapidly that 
the personnel officer must study con- 
tinually if he is going to glean and 
adopt the latest findings, or adapt 
them to the needs of his company. A 
full-fledged personnel department 
these days encompasses (1) employ- 
ment, promotions, transfers, and sep- 
arations, (2) salary and wage admin- 
istration and incentives, (3) training, 
(4) safety, (5) health, (6) labor 
relations, services and security, (7) 
research. If the department serves 
many employees, the director may 
have subordinates to head up each of 
these or similar divisions. Now, 
while it is unfair to expect the per- 
sonnel chief to a specialist in all these 
divisions, he should be conversant 
with the main trends in each. Other- 
wise, how can he listen intelligently 
to suggestions from his subordinates ? 
How can he reap the advantages of 
research and experiment ? 

His reading and study should be- 
gin with at least three objectives in 
mind: (1) To master the technical 
vocabulary of the field; (2) To be- 
come acquainted with the leaders in 
the field—past and present—through 
their significant contributions; (3) 
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To build a bibliography and source 
materials that insure an adequate cov- 
erage of trends in the field. 


A Personal Quiz 


E may wish to submit himself te 
a quiz like the following: 

1. Can I identify the names of 
such individuals—together with their 
main contributions—as: H. D. Kit- 
son, L. L. Thurstone, R. G. Bern- 
reuter, Bernard Lichtenberg, Don- 
chester Humm, Johnson O’Connor, 
Henry Link, The Gilbreths ? 

2. Do I know which current pub- 
lications will keep me posted on labor 
relations, human relations, labor leg- 
islation, testing techniques, job trends, 
safety regulations, post-war plan- 
ning? 

3. Do I know such technical terms 
and their relation to my job as: 
malingering, melotherapy, regression 
lines, Gaussian curve, occupational 
neuroses, autistic gestures, exit inter- 
view, standard error of estimate? 

Too much to expect? Not if he is 
a leader and conceives of his job as a 
growing one. Not if he wishes to su- 
pervise the work of his subordinates 
and coordinate their efforts into a 
single harmonious unit. Not if he 
wishes to present his program effec- 
tively to the operating executives. 


Demonstrate That Your Depart- 
ment Pays Its Way 


ERSONNEL officers are some- 

times treated like step-children by 
the management because they fail to 
demonstrate the worth of the services 
of their departments in dollars and 
cents. Too frequently, they talk in 
hazy terms of increased human 
values. Good human relations are not 
only economies; they can be demon- 
strated as such in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Take Smith, for instance, person- 
nel officer of Company XYZ. By 
installing a psychological testing ser- 
vice in the employment office, he dem- 
onstrated a considerable savings in 
labor turnover within six months. A 
detailed account of the selection of 
the tests, their administration, and a 
statistical treatment of the scores and 
their predictive values together with 
accounts of labor turnover before and 
after the inauguration of the testing 
program, were put into a report and 
taken to the president. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the 
president, Smith wrote an article on 
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the testing program for the house 
organ. The whole procedure was 
handled with such tact, that envy and 
petty jealousies did not emerge, and 
Smith and his personnel department 
took on new stature. He had demon- 
strated that the personnel department 
paid its own way in every tangible 
term. 


Add Innovations From Time to 
Time 
INCE Pearl Harbor no headache 
has been more constant than find- 
ing the right man for the right job. 
Labor turnover has been greater than 
ever before. The resulting waste in 
production has been tremendous. The 
astute personnel officer has attempted 
many innovations with the objective 
of reducing this turnover. One inno- 
vation that has proved so valuable in 
the emergency that it will doubtless 
continue to spread after the peace, is 
consulting services for the distressed 
employee. Psychologists are em- 
ployed, in the smaller organizations, 
on a part-time basis to help the em- 
ployee solve his worries. 

Here is an example. Tom Brown 
has been a good steady employee for 
two years. In all that time, until re- 
cently, his record has been above 
reproach. Not long ago he began to 
report late, sometimes intoxicated, 
and was absent much of the time. His 
foreman had two alternatives at least : 
dismiss him or try to salvage him. 
Men were very hard to get to fill 
Browns job as a tender on a carbon- 
coating machine. 

The foreman reported the case to 
the personnel officer, who called 
Brown in for an interview. Seeing 
that he was laboring under some 
worry, the personnel officer referred 
Brown to the consulting psychologist 
who regularly spent half a day at the 
plant. The psychologist probed until 
he found what Brown’s worry was. 
His boy—an only child—was being 
put in an ungraded class because he 
couldn’t maintain the pace of learning 
with the regular class. The boy was 
brought in, and the psychologist 
found that he was suffering from a 
hearing loss that interfered with his 
ability to pay attention to what the 
teacher was saying. Once the boy 
was fitted with a hearing aid he made 
very satisfactory adjustments in his 
regular class. Brown’s worry disap- 
peared and he resumed his old hab- 
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its of the faithful and productive 
workman. 


How a Psychologist Helps 


SIDE from the purely human 

factors involved, the case dem- 
onstrates how absenteeism and labor 
turnover can be reduced. In a recent 
article appearing in the Personnel 
Journal, Joseph H. Jackson writes, 
“Workers do not just decide in a 
vacuum, ‘I guess I won’t go to work 
today.’ The absentee worker is almost 
definitely maladjusted to his job for 
one reason or another.” Often the 
personnel officer can locate the malad- 
justment; sometimes he must enlist 
the services of a psychologist. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, a company 
employing fewer than 500 finds that 
this kind of service can be extended 
by a consulting psychologist spend- 
ing two half days a week at the com- 
pany’s offices. 

Another innovation, that has al- 
ready been alluded to, is a program 
of placement testing in the employ- 
ment office. True, many of the larger 
concerns have made use of such ser- 
vices for years. But only recently 
have many of the smaller companies 
been convinced that they can save 
money by introducing a placement- 
test service. Credit men are especially 
appreciative of information concern- 
ing the worth of placement tests in 
selecting clerical or sales help. Let us, 
therefore, use clerical help as an ex- 
ample in describing a selective testing 
program that can readily be intro- 
duced into the employment division 
of a personnel department. 


Tests for Clerical Help 


E shall keep in mind, when we 

select tests for clerical help, 
such criteria as cost, ease of adminis- 
tering them, reliability, etc. From this 
point of view, the personnel officer 
may wish to assemble a: battery of 
tests for selecting clerical help com- 
posed of: 


a. A clerical aptitude test: We 
would recommend as one of a number 
of satisfactory tests in this category 
Examination in Clerical Work: Form 
A designed by L. L. Thurstone. It is 
composed of eight short sub-tests to 
measure ability in (1) checking 
errors, (2). spelling, (3) speed and 
accuracy in checking alphabetical let- 
ters, (4) speed and accuracy in asso- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Trends in Statistics of Bankruptcies 


Report of . Mebiitaiaivailin hee ia Snteresting all 


The annual report of the Admin- 

7 istrative Office of the United 

wu States Courts for the year end- 

ing June 30, 1943, presents some 

interesting facts about bankruptcy 

cases commenced and terminated dur- 
ing that fiscal year. 

Of a grand total of 39,620 cases 
pending at the end of the fiscal year, 
Chapter XIII (Wage Earner’s Ar- 
rangement) and Section 75 (Agri- 
cultural Compositions and Exten- 
sions) led the list by a considerable 
margin. It is interesting to note, 
however, that at the end of the year 
there were still 394 cases pending un- 
der Section 77B (Old Bankruptcy 
Law—now covered by Chapter X) 
while Chapter X, the section of the 
new law covering Corporate Reor- 
ganizations has a total of 416 cases 
pending while Section XI (Corporate 
Arrangements) has a total of 468 
cases. 

The report shows by charts the fol- 
lowing five important statistics: 

“1. The number of bankruptcy 
cases filed in the United States in 
each fiscal year for the 30-year period 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1943. 

“2. The average amount realized 
per case in asset cases, together with 
the average expense of administra- 
tion per case in each circuit and the 
per cent of the expenses of adminis- 
tration to assets realized. 

“3. The referees’ average expense 
per case in asset cases in each circuit. 

“4. The referees’ average expense 
per case in nominal asset cases in each 
circuit. 

“S.The referees’ average expense 
per case in no-asset cases in each 
circuit.” 


Information on 5 Charts 


THE following excerpt from the 

report of the Administrative Of- 
fice gives a sidelight on what kind of 
information is presented in these five 
charts. 
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“The first chart shows the peak of 
new cases filed just prior to the first 
world war and the decline during the 
war period and the years immediately 
following. In 1921 the rapid increase 
in new filings began and continued un- 
til the peak was reached in 1932 with 
another peak almost as high in 1935. 
The peak just prior to the present 
world war came in 1941, followed by 
the sharp decline since Pearl Harbor. 
It seems logical to expect that the de- 
cline will continue for the duration of 
this war. 

“The second chart shows the 
average amount realized in each asset 
case in the country to be $5,740. The 
average amount realized in asset 
cases ranged from $1,171 per case in 
the District of Columbia to $10,564 
per case in the Seventh Circuit. The 
average expense of administration 


-ranged from $443 per case in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia to $2,282 in the 
Seventh Circuit, compared with an 
average expense of administration 


for the United States of $1,305 per 
case. The per cent of expense of ad- 
ministration to assets realized ranged 
from 18.6 per cent in the Fifth Cir- 
cuit to 37.8 per cent in the District of 
Columbia, as compared with 22.7 per 
cent for the country as a whole. In 
general, the expense of administra- 
tion was higher in the circuits where 
the average amount realized was 
higher, and smaller where the value 
of the assets was lower. 


Rate High in No-Asset Cases 


N the other hand the per cent 
of expense of administration 
upon assets realized was smallest 
where the assets realized were the 
largest and vice versa. In general, 
small asset cases cost less to adminis- 
ter, but far from proportionately less, 
so that the expenses of administration 
consume a larger share of the assets 
in these cases. 
“The third chart shows the ref- 
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Bankruptcy Cases Commenced and Terminated in the United States District Courts 
During the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1943, by Nature of Proceedings, by District 










Under Under _ All 

Ch. XIII | Ch. XV Other 

763 62 9,268 | 1 36,907 
205 22 2,007 5 31,562 
87 66 125 - 1,457 
379 50 1,140 ~ 40,637 
201 50 1,526 - 3,704 
475 50 8,734 6 25,585 
727 53 9 222 1 36,717 
195 20 2,006 5 31,473 
&7 66 125. } ~ 1,442 
351 47 1,126 | - 40,504 
190 44 1,517 | - 3,689 
468 48 8,710 6 25,439 





| Under | Under Under Under Under 
| TOTAL | Sec.75| Sec. 77 | See. 77B | Ch.IX | Ch.X 
GRAND TOTAL | 
SOUND. vs. sachs ned 52,945 | 4,680 31 658 110 465 
Commenced during year......... | 34,711 782 1 - 13 114 
Amended Petitions, etc.!........| 2,014 110 7 90 20 52 
Concluded under Bkey, Act. ....| 42,969 468 3 151 40 101 
Dismissed, etc.!................| 6,804 983 5 201 23 111 
Pending 6-30-43................ | 39,807 | 4,121 31 396 80 419 
TOTAL IN 84 DISTRICTS 
Pending 7-1-42................. | 52,546 | 4,569 31 654 110 462 
Commenced during year.........| 34,601 | 775 me - 13 113 
Amended Petitions, ete! ....... 1,999 | 110 7 90 20 52 
Concluded under Bkcy. Act.. ..| 42,778 | 457 3 149 40 101 
eed ees... ss... 6,748 | 969 5 | 201 23 110 
Pending 6-30-43... .'............ 39,620 | 4,028 31 394 80 416 
| 








Ce 


4Includes adjudications, amended petitions, transfers, consolidated cases. 


Circuits by States 


First Circuit—Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second Circuit—Connecticut, New York Northern, New York Eastern, New York 
Southern, New York Western, Vermont. 

Third Circuit—Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania Eastern, Pennsylvania Middle, 
Pennsylvania Western. 

Fourth Circuit—Maryland, North Carolina Eastern, North Carolina Middle, North 
Carolina Western, South Carolina Eastern, South Carolina Western, Virginia Eastern, 
Virginia Western, West Virginia Northern, West Virginia Southern. 

Fifth Circuit—Alabama Northern, Alabama Middle, Alabama Southern, Florida 
Northern, Florida Southern, Georgia Northern, Georgia Middle, Georgia Southern, 
Louisiana Eastern, Louisiana Western, Mississippi Northern, Mississippi Southern, Texas 
Northern, Texas Eastern, Texas Southern, Texas Western. 

Sixth Circuit—Kentucky Eastern, Kentucky Western, Michigan Eastern, Michigan 
Western, Ohio Northern, Ohio Southern, Tennessee Eastern, Tennessee Middle, Tennes- 
see Western. 

Seventh Circuit—lIllinois Northern, Illinois Eastern, Illinois Southern, Indiana North- 
ern, Indiana Southern, Wisconsin Eastern, Wisconsin Western. 

Eighth Circuit—Arkansas Eastern, Arkansas Western, Iowa Northern, lowa Southern, 
Minnesota, Missouri Eastern, Missouri Western, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth Circuit—Arizona, California Northern, California Southern, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington Eastern, Washington Western, Alaska First, Alaska Sec- 
ond, Alaska Third, Alaska Fourth, Hawaii. 

Tenth. Circuit—Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma Northern, Oklahoma Fast- 
ern, Oklahoma Western, Utah, Wyoming. 


Chart 2—Average Realization and Average Total 
Expenses in Asset Cases 


Av. Realization 
per Case 35.740 $LITi $4936 $3,964 $9,347 $72.223 = $10,545 $4039 = $10,564 $3,445 $2,787 $3,250 
a $1,305 $443 $1218 = $1182 = $2096 $1,966 $831 $2,282 $699 
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Number of Cases 5,71! 24 413 1,074 MB 361 435 73 632 390 on 188 
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Percentage figures show percent of “Total Expenses” to “Realization” 
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erees’ average expense per case in 
asset cases. Here again, the amount 
of such expense depends upon the 
size of the estates administered. The 
referees’ expense averaged $72.79 
per case for the country as a whole 
for an average estate of $5,740. In 
every circuit where the amount real- 
ized averaged less than $5,740 per 
case, the referees’ expense was less 
than the country average of $72.79 
except in the First Circuit. The aver- 
age amount realized in the First Cir- 
cuit was $4,936 per case, and the 
referees’ average expense there was 
$86.64 per case. On the other hand, 
in every circuit where the amount 
realized averaged more than $5,740 
per case, the referees’ expense ex- 
ceeded $72.79 per case except in the 
Seventh Circuit. Although the aver- 
age amount realized in the Seventh 
Circuit was $10,564 per case, the 
referees’ average expense was only 
$66.39 per case. This was due to sev- 
eral contributing factors that operated 
together to reduce the proportion of 
referees’ expense. 


Expense in Asset Cases 


6*-F° HE fourth chart shows the ref- 


erees’ average expense in nomi- 
nal asset cases. This classification in- 
cludes all cases in which some assets 
were realized but the entire amount 
was consumed in the payment of the 
various expenses of administration, 
including the referees’ expense. Usu- 
ally the assets are very small. The 
average’ expense in all the circuits, 
except the Third Circuit, follows the 
country average rather closely. This 
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perhaps is due to the fact that the 
average amount of the assets realized 
in this class of cases is more uniform 
from one circuit to another than in 
the other classes of cases. 

“The fifth chart shows the ref- 
erees’ average expense per case in no- 
asset cases. Here the variations be- 
tween circuits are very marked, rang- 
ing from $6.36 per case in the Fifth 
Circuit to $34.74 per case in the 
Third Circuit, as compared with 
$16.36 for the country as a whole. 
The low average expense per case in 
the Fifth Circuit is due to the very 
large number of no-asset cases han- 
dled in the Northern District of Ala- 
bama where 2090 such cases were 
closed at a referees’ average expense 
of $2.87 per case and in the Northern 
District of Georgia where 516 cases 
were closed at a referees’ average ex- 
pense of $7.89 per case. The local 
indemnity rule for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama provides for an in- 
demnity deposit of only $3 per case in 
no-asset cases. The referees’ expense 
of administering 2090 no-asset cases 
totaled only $6,000.53.” 


Expense Average Lowered 


HE Administrative Office makes 

a special point of showing that 
expenses of administration are being 
lowered while the average realization 
is somewhat increased. On this point 
the report says: 

“Compared with the fiscal year 
1942, the average realization in asset 
cases increased from $5,632 per case 
in 1942 to $5,740 per case in 1943. 
The referees’ average expense, how- 
ever, decreased from $75.15 per case 
in 1942 to $72.79 per case in 1943. In 
the nominal asset cases the referees’ 
average expense decreased from 
$27.01 per case to $26.39 per case. 
and in the no-asset cases the referees’ 
average expense increased from 
$15.83 in 1942 to $16.36 in 1943. The 
overall referees’ average expense for 
all cases administered increased from 
$24.27 per case in 1942 to $25.45 per 
case in 1943. This was due to the 
fact that the no-asset cases, which 
have a lower cost per case than the 
other groups, constituted in 1943 a 
smaller proportion of the total cases 
than they did in 1942. Also, the asset 
cases, in which the average cost per 
case is nearly five times as much as 
the no-asset cases, constituted a larger 
proportion of the total cases in 1943 
than thev dil in 1942. 
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Chart 3—Referee’s Average Expenses Per Case in Asset Cases 


Average Realized 


Case $5740 SLI7L = $4936 = $3,964 $9,347 $7223 $10,545 $4039 $10,564 $3,445 $2.787 $3,250 
verage Total 


Cost per Case $1,305 $443 $1218 ae re $1,966 $831 $2,282 %699 
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Chart 5—Referee’s Average Expenses Per Case in No-Asset Cases 
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Opinions Vary on Regulation “W” 


After Victory Day 


their product under a conditional 

sale chattel mortgage or lease 

contracts are beginning to look 
ahead and are considering the affect 
of Regulation W on their future 
plans. 

The lead article in the March 1 
issue of the Monthly Review as is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York takes up this problem of 
consumer and installment selling with 
the following statement: 

“The total volume of consumer 
short term credit at the end of 1943 
amounted to about 5.1 billion dollars, 
roughly one billion dollars less than 
that at the end of 1942 and about 4.6 
billion less than the peak figure of 9.7 
billion reached at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1941. According to estimates of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the net contrac- 
tion during 1943 lowered the volume 
of consumer short term indebtedness 
to a level a little below that prevailing 
at the end of 1935. 

“The factors which produced the 
contraction during 1943 were, for the 
most part, those whose effects had 
been in evidence since the fall of 
1941. Of these probably the most 
important were a diminishing supply 
of durable goods available for civilian 
consumption, a rapidly rising volume 
of purchasing power in the hands of 
the public, tending to encourage cash 
payments for purchases, and regula- 
tions of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System (Regu- 
lation W) limiting the amount of 
credit that may be extended to 
consumers. 


a Those manufacturers who sell 
M 


Biggest Cut Came in 1942 


‘OT HE volume of consumer credit 

in 1943 was smaller than in 
1942 (about 1 billion dollars in con- 
trast to 3.3 billion), and was due pri- 
marily to smaller net declines in both 
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classes of instalment credit—loans to 
finance retail sales and cash loans. As 
such debt approached minimum levels 
in certain fields, the size of the 
monthly declines, of course, de- 
creased. For example, the volume of 
outstanding instalment debt arising 
from the sale of automobiles was re- 
duced from 2,200 million dollars at 
the end of September, 1941, to less 
than 300 million dollars at the close 
of March, 1943, an average of 100 
million dollars a month. During the 
remaining portion of 1943, the 
monthly declines averaged about 12 
million dollars. 

“Instalment debt resulting from 
sales of furniture, household appli- 
ance and department stores and of 
mail order houses also continued to 
decline during 1943, but in no case 
was the decline so large as in the pre- 
vious year. The contraction in instal- 
ment cash loans resulted, to a large 
extent, from a sharp decline in loans 
for the repair and modernization of 
residential property, as such con- 
struction was held to a minimum by 
restrictions on the use of building 
materials for nonessential purposes. 
Although repayments of cash loans 
made by banks and other lending in- 
stitutions continued to run ahead of 
the volume of new loans, the net de- 
clines in the amount of loans out- 
standing were generally less than half 
as great as in the previous year. 


Open Charge Accounts Increase 


“ ASECOND factor accounting for 

the smaller contraction during 
1943 in total consumer credit out- 
standing was the greater than usual 
increase in charge account debt dur- 
ing the last four months of the year, 
which was closely associated with the 
brisk pre-Christmas shopping season. 
Declines in instalment loans were 
more than offset by the expansion of 
charge account sales, and the total 
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volume of consumer credit outstand- 
ing rose somewhat during the four 
months’ period, the first increase of 
any size since September, 1941. 

“Finally, the volume of single pay- 
ment loans outstanding (principally 
loans from banks) also showed an in- 
crease during the last months of the 
year, after declining in the first three 
quarters, and it is estimated that the 
volume of service debt (i.e., amounts 
due to doctors, hospitals and service 
institutions) rose continuously 
throughout the year. 


Effect of Regulation “W” 


“PATA collected from a group of 

leading department stores in the 
Second Federal Reserve District re- 
veal that even though the absolute 
volume of charge account sales de- 
clined by only relatively small 
amounts during 1942 and 1943, 
charged purchases accounted for a 
progressively smaller percentage of 
the total sales of these stores. In 
May, 1942, Regulation W was broad- 
ened to include charge account sales, 
and the new regulations stipulated 
that if purchases were not paid for by 
the tenth dav of the second calendar 
month following the date of purchase, 
the account would be in default. As 
a result, the rate at which charge ac- 
counts were faid off rose sharply, and 
the amount of charge account debt 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1942, was 
one-quarter lower than on Dec. 31, 
1941. During 1943 the rate of collec- 
tions on charge accounts remained 
close to the level of the second half 
of 1942, and as there was no appre- 
ciable decline in the total value of 
charged sales, the amount of such 
debt outstanding at the end of 1943 
was roughly equal to that at the end 
of the previous year. On a per- 
centagé basis, the contraction in in- 
stalment sales during the two-year 
period was somewhat greater than 
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that for charge accounts. However, 
the importance of this decline was 
relatively minor, as such sales ac- 
counted for ‘only a fraction of total 
sales of these stores. 


Furniture vs. Department Stores 


66 1942 the volume of credit sales 

at a group of leading furniture 
stores in this district declined sharply, 
while cash sales, which usually ac- 
count for a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total, showed a marked 
increase. As there was also an in- 
crease in the rate of collections, the 
amount due these stores for credit 
purchases was reduced about one- 
third between the end of 1941 and the 
end of 1942. In 1943 receivables at 
furniture stores were again reduced, 
in contrast to receivables at depart- 
ment stores which showed almost no 
change. The contraction of furniture 
store receivables in 1943 was due en- 
tirely to a further increase in the rate 
at which amounts due were rapid ; the 
absolute value of credit sales in 1943 
was about the same as in 1942.” 

In the February issue of Credit 
World, the official publication of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
two members presented opposite 
views on this general subject of Reg- 
ulation W and its application in the 
retail field. This application in the 
retail field, of course, affects the man- 
ufacturers who sell their products 
through retailers and also those who 
sell on conditional sale contracts 
which come under the restrictions of 
Regulation W. Louis J. Breuner, 
President of the John Breuner Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., and a past presi- 
dent of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, presented his ideas on 
Regulation W as follows: 


Praise for Regulation “W” 


“While Regulation W came into 
being as a result of war-time needs 
in order to curb inflation, it is our 
belief that it has also stopped one of 
the greatest financial debacles which 
this country would ever have wit- 
nessed. It stopped the amassing of 
money in the hands of the few at the 
expense of the many by prohibiting 
people from mortgaging themselves 
far into the future—and at costs that 
would be prohibitive and unnecessary. 

“It has helped to create a backlog 
of purchasing power, which will 
mean much to retailing when the war 
is over and the shift is made from 
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wartime to civilian commodities. It 
has created savings which have been 
largely used to help finance the war, 
those savings being in the forms of 
bank deposits and Government bonds, 
all of which can be used to purchase 
consumer goods when they again be- 
come available, and without the ne- 
cessity of the public having to ask for 
unsound credit terms such as were in 
existence just prior to the advent of 
Regulation W. The more even we 
keep the flow of consumer merchan- 
dise in the years just ahead, the less 
of a headache we shall have and the 
less likely another severe depression. 

“Tt might be well to insert right 
now the fact that the writer of this 
article has been in the credit business 
his entire business life and heads a 
concern in the retail homefurnishing 
field that has granted instalment 
credit as long as it has been used by 
the American public, and we are not 
among those who believe that all in- 
stalment selling should be put in the 
discard; but we do feel that there is a 
sane limit beyond which it should 
not go. 


Would Continue Restriction 


- E also are strong believers in 

private business and in free- 
dom from Government regulation and 
are staunch supporters of free enter- 
prise. However, the time eventually 
comes when certain phases of business 
are carried to an extreme, which only 
a regulatory law will correct. And we 
believe that Regulation W is one of 
those necessary laws because. instal- 
ment selling was fast getting out of 
hand, and, because of the divergence 
of interests among those engaged in 
instalment financing, nothing but a 
Goverment regulatory measure could 
correct it. 

“Not only were those engaged in 
this field fast getting into jeopardy, 
but the public itself, the buyers of the 
commodities which were sold on the 
instalment basis, were fast getting 
the belief that they could buy as many 
things as they wanted with little or 
no cash, only to wake up after they 
had gotten in too deep to find that 
they had mortgaged themselves for 
years to come. In order to pay for 
these few luxuries that they were en- 
joying, they had to deprive them- 
selves of many other comforts and 
necessities and thereby created a 
rather unbalanced way of living. 
Thousands of people went without 
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proper food, housing and necessary , 
medical attention because they had 
gone in too deep for an automobile, a 
radio and jewelry. Regulation W 
helped to save the American people 
from themselves !” 


Competition from Banks 


CONTINUING, Mr. Breuner said: 
“For those who want it dropped 
immediately, let me state that the war 
is not over. There have been tremen- 
dous shifts of population into defense 
areas and these people cannot be re- 
adjusted to permanent places of liv- 
ing until the war is over. Selling 
them on long terms at the present 
time would only entail additional se- 
rious losses as.a result of abandon- 
ment of merchandise when there are 
no longer jobs in congested areas. 
There has been some inflation already 
and there may be more as Govern- 
ment controls are relieved. To sell on 
anything but heavy down payments 
and short terms until prices reach a 
normal level again is also disastrous. 
“Banks are already calling on us 
trying to’sell us the bill of turning 
all of our instalment accounts over to 
them, so there is going to be increased 
competition from this angle as soon 
as the bars are down. Many people 
have saved money as a result of huge 
wages in defense work, and the ever- 
present desire of independence is 
going to encourage them to enter 
business for themselves. 


Would Not Sell Credit 


S°T’HE sale of credit (and what 

have they to sell but that?) is 
going to create a competitive condi- 
tion to present small and large stores. 
It will only add to the length of terms 
and to the increased competition from 
large numbers of hole-in-the-wall 
stores which are unneeded and unde- 
sirable. During the time that we have 
this condition with us, we will be 
forced to a large extent to meet the 
competition in terms which are 
granted by these new outlets and by 
the financing companies and banks 
which encourage them and who will 
take their paper. 

“Many war industries are thinking 
seriously of entering the domestic 
field, especially in electrical appliances 
—some even in furniture. The quick- 
est and easiest way for them to find 
outlets as against the long established 
connections is to sell their merchan- 
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dise to these people and finance their 
* floor stocks on the floor-plan arrange- 
ment, and to take their instalment 
contracts. Long unethical terms will 
be the order of the day, and if it 
comes about, all we will be able to do 
then will be to sit back and chastise 
ourselves for having been asleep and 
failed in preventing this condition 
when we could, for then it will be too 
late. 

“Those who would encroach upon 
the field of instalment selling now are 
well organized, while retailers them- 
selves are split; and those who want 
to go along with the industrial bank- 
ers and finance companies are aggres- 
sively attempting to eliminate Regu- 
lation W, while the rest of us 
languish in our present temporary 
security and do nothing.” 


An Opposite View 


N the opposite view, Leonard 

Berry, Credit Manager, B. For- 
man Co., presented the following 
statement: 

“*Shall Regulation W 
after the war?’ 
equivocal ‘No.’ 

“The regulation has, in part at 
least, narrowed the gap between con- 
sumers’ goods available and dollars 
spendable, or, in other words, has 
reduced the amount of debt owed for 
goods, and slowed down the use of 
credit and increased the use of cash. 
Figures are available to show con- 
clusively that this prime objective has 
been attained. Because of the freez- 
ing date, collections have been 
speeded up. On an average, 65 per 
cent of dollars owing by customer 
accounts are paid in full during the 
month following purchases as against 
50 per cent prior to the regulation. 

“This is an advantage of no small 
proportion to the store because the 
cash position is improved, hence bor- 
rowing becomes less necessary. It is 
an advantage to the customer, too, 
because personal finances are main- 
tained on a more even basis. Credit 
is protected and enhanced. The cus- 
tomer is always ‘open to buy’ when 
good opportunities present 
selves. 

“From the credit executive’s view- 
point, the regulation has provided 
him with a valid reason for the denial 
of further credit. He simply says to 
the ‘frozen’ customer, ‘I am sorry, 
but the Government will not allow me 


continue 
My answer is an un- 


them- 
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to extend you further credit until you 
pay the past-due amount.’ 


Has Served a Purpose 


“ONE of the credit executive’s 

problems in pre - regulation 
days was the good but slow cus- 
tomer; the customer who bought on 
a generous basis and was good for 
the amount of credit extended but 
habitually slow in making settlement. 
It was difficult to determine at just 
what point to increase the collection 
pressure and to withhold further 
credit. In that sense then Regulation 
W has lessened the credit executive’s 
problem by placing an arbitrary and 
implacable line beyond which he can- 
not extend credit. Accounts must be 
‘frozen’ from the highest to the low- 
est all down the line regardless of 
other factors. 

“Let us now examine some of the 
fundamentals of retail credit. The 
business of selling merchandise and 
services known as retailing has al- 
ways been strongly competitive and 
the whole history of retailing has 
shown that the consumer benefits by 
this competition. Keen buying, alert 
merchandising, close operation and 
maximum service to the customer 
have been parts of the American re- 
tailing program, and all these have 
brought about the admittedly superior 
system of retailing in America, a de- 
velopment which has immeasurably 
increased the general standard of 
living. 


Impatient of Control 


“RETAILING, following the pat- 

tern of the American Democ- 
racy, has been impatient of govern- 
ment control and has gloried in the 
natural controls of competitions, only 
admitting the need for restraint when 
such a curb is dictated for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. Re- 
tailing has been individualistic and 
proud of its independence. The all- 
important customer has been recog- 
nized solely as its master and the one 
to be pleased.” 

Mr. Berry warned of the danger 
of continuing Regulation W in the 
following words: 

“Likewise, those who by prudence 
and diligence have acquired wealth 
find that the proceeds of capital are 
paid annually or semi-annually. Cer- 
tain skilled artisans are governed by 
seasons and are very busy at times 
and not so busy at others. Then, too, 
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the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune’ do not occur in a rhythmical 
pattern but fall with perverse and 
devastating violence at utterly un- 
predictable times, thereby dislocating 
financial plans and making a mock- 
ery of well-intentioned promises to 
pay. Enough, then, of the reasons 
why credit is not capable of being 
poured into a mold, of being required 
to strain itself into the straitjacket of 
an arbitrary board or council. 


War Needs Are Only Reason 


‘6/-)NLY under the grave necessity 

of a war, in which the greater 
part of our national efforts and re- 
sources are channeled into creation 
of destructive implements and _ not 
constructive things, would such an 
unnatural imprisonment of the deli- 
cate tool of credit receive the slightest 
nod of approbation from __ busi- 
nessmen. 

“Only the over-all national need for 
control of our finances and protection 
from the deadly ravages of inflation 
would justify for a single instant this 
constriction of our rightful freedom 
in carrying on our business enter- 
prise. 

“Only the most violent upset of the 
laws of supply and demand would 
countenance this thrusting of an off- 
cial finger in the wholesome and bal- 
anced mechanism of store-customer 
relations. 

“Only the raging of a world war 
would warrant the substitution of in- 
dividual liberty for the binding and 
rigid mandates of government regu- 
lation emanating from cloistered se- 
clusion and from the minds of econo- 
mists far removed from the busy 
marts of active trade. 

“Without becoming overly rhetori- 
cal, let us keep in mind always that 
one of the basic parts of our Democ- 
racy is freedom, and it is a firm 
belief of many that only under the 
competitive interplay of individual 
enterprise can the proper benefits re- 
dound to the individual. 

“Only the timid and shortsighted 
credit executive would welcome per- 
petual substitution of his own powers 
of credit judgment and discrimina- 
tion by the cold and unfeeling rules 
of government, remote from the busy 
and teeming arteries of retail life.” 

A report issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
late in February entitled “Financial 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Why the Credit Department? 


Csi cw of Ips Alii SX Beneficial 


Some years ago an article ap- 


peared in one of the trade 
W journals entitled “Why Not 
Abolish All, Credit Depart- 


ments?” and possibly some of my 
readers have at certain times con- 
sidered that an excellent idea. As I 
believe this state of mind is due to 
the fact that few people outside the 
credit field have a clear understanding 
of its proper function, I would like 
to discuss very briefly the natural de- 
velopment of the credit department ; 
its place in the business organization 
of today; and a few of its responsi- 
bilities and duties. 

The word “Credit” is derived from 
a Latin verb meaning “to believe,” 
and while the dictionary gives it many 
definitions, I shall quote only those 
with which we are particularly con- 
cerned : 

(1) “Trust is a person’s business 
integrity, and in his financial capacity 
to meet all obligations when due.” 

(2) “The rating of a person or 
frm based upon reputation for pay- 
ing debts, and evidence of resources 
adequate to future payment.” 

(3) “The extension of time al- 
lowed a customer to pay.” 

It follows therefore that the grant- 
ing of credit to an individual or firm 
simply means that the credit grantor 
has “confidence” in the buyer’s will- 
ingness and ability to pay his bills at 
a future date, in conformity with the 
terms of sale. This confidence, how- 
ever, is deeper than the mere belief 
that the buyer will meet his obliga- 
tions promptly, and should exist only 
after a sufficient investigation and 
analysis of the buyer’s character, ca- 
pacity, and capital. 


Improper Credit Dangerous 


HE proper use of credit is a real 

constructive force to a business 
organization, and to the general wel- 
fare of the nation; whereas, when 
improperly administered the results 
are invariably harmful and often cha- 
otic. In fact, all of our economic dis- 
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By L. A. TROUT, 


Regional Credit Manager, Sun Oil Co. 
Revere, Mass. 


asters, particularly the crash of 1929, 
were due largely to the over-expan- 
sion of credit, based on the false 
premise that uncontrolled credit 
would assure continuous prosperity. 

Credit has played a vital role in 
the history of our country. The ac- 
tual colonization of America was 
made possible by its use; the French 
and Spanish settlers were largely 
financed by their governments, while 
the English colonists were financed 
by English business men, who ad- 
vanced their money as a commercial 
investment. In the early days of the 
colonies there was very little coined 
money available, and currency, as we 
understand the term today, was un- 
known. It was necessary, however, 
that goods and products be ex- 
changed, so the primitive barter and 
trade system was adopted; farmers 
and trappers exchanged their prod- 
ucts for manufactured goods im- 
ported from abroad by the colonial 
merchants. This barter system was 
satisfactory so long as the population 
was concentrated along the coast, but 
proved to be inadequate as the migra- 
tion inland developed. To overcome 
the difficulties of transportation in the 
exchange of goods, small trading 
posts were established in the new 
western settlements; and so the sys- 
tem of wholesaler-retailer-consumer 
came into being, the traders or store- 
keepers acting as middlemen between 
the coast merchants and the local 
farmers. 


Investigation Before Credit 


N order for this system to function 
it was necessary that some credit 
arrangement be made, as neither the 
storekeepers nor the farmers could 
pay for goods needed until after the 
farmers had harvested their crops; 
therefore, the coast merchants or 
wholesalers granted credit to the 
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storekeepers, who, in turn, extendeJ 
credit to the farmers. I do not mean 
to imply that credit was granted 
freely to any and everyone, as even 
in those days some form of investiga- 
tion was made by the merchants be- 
fore credit was approved, while the 
storekeepers were able to reach deci- 
sions through their personal knowl- 
edge of and contacts with the 
farmers. 

Thus it will be seen that the credit 
function, as applied in those days, 
was the means by which business was 
expanded to meet the needs of the 
times. Credit was, therefore, not only 
a constructive force for business but 
contributed to the development of the 
nation. — 

During the early 1800’s a new 
phase of business developed in this 
country with a gradual shift from 
agriculture to industry. With this 
change business became more com- 
plex, and it was found that the organ- 
ization could be more efficiently man- 
aged by setting up departments to 
handle the various duties. However, 
the owner himself continued to ad- 
minister the credit function, and it 
was not until the latter, part of the 
century that he delegated this author- 
ity to a trusted employee, and the 
credit department, as such, came into 
existence. Keeping pace with the 
trend of business, the credit profes- 
sion has grown tremendously, and 
today there are many thousands of 
men handling this important work in 
wholesale and manufacturing firms 
alone. 


A Business Physician 


HE credit man has often been re- 

ferred to as “The Physician of 
Business,” and his status is similar to 
that of a Chinese physician’s, in that 
he is paid to keep the patient well, in 
addition to curing ills which have al- 
ready developed. In achieving these 
ends his chance of success is greatly 
enhanced by participating in various 
activities outside of his office routine, 
such as: attending sales meetings and 
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conferences to improve his knowledge 


of his company’s products and to 
keep well informed of new develop- 
ments in merchandising, attending 
credit meetings to keep abreast of the 
credit trends of business in general 
and his industry in particular. His 
prime responsibility is to secure the 
maximum amount of profitable busi- 
ness with the minimum of bad debts 
and expense. This he accomplishes 
by deciding which customers are en- 
titled to credit and seeing that col- 
lections are made with reasonable 
promptness. 

It is his duty to educate the cus- 
fomer in accordance with credit pol- 
icies, to hold his good will for the 
company, and to try always to get his 
point of view. At the same time he 
must conduct the credit department 
in such a way as to meet with the 
constant approval of the manage- 
ment, and maintain a friendly and 
understanding relationship with the 
sales department. He must have the 
courage of his convictions, as, unlike 
some departments where an error in 
judgment may be lost sight of in the 
overall picture, the credit department 
must assume full responsibility for all 
decisions made. He must organize 
his department so that it functions 
efficiently in his absence. He must 
be tactful, resourceful, and at all 
times use common sense. Surely these 
are no small tasks and demand a 
working knowledge of business eco- 
nomics, patience, versatility, and 
salesmanship to no small degree. 


A Curb Against Inflation 


O summarize: The wise use of 

credit in unsettled times—such as 
these—is a stabilizing influence and 
acts as a curb against inflation. At 
all times it is a guide to the most 
profitable fields of merchandising. By 
reason of the training and practical 
experience in analyzing the confiden- 
tial information concerning prospec- 
tive customers, the credit man is able 
to separate “the chaff from the 
wheat” and secure for his company 
those accounts which are most likely 
to succeed and prove of lasting value. 
By keeping well informed as to the 
financial condition and problems in 
general of those already on his 
company’s books, he can often, by co- 
operation and counsel, ward off diffi- 
culties which otherwise might so in- 
volve the customer’s business that it 
would be lost as an outlet for the 
company’s products. By securing as 
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rapid a turnover of capital as is con- 
sistent with the type of business, com- 
pany policy, and the conditions of the 
times, the credit department assures 
ready funds for operating expenses, 
reinvestment, and expansion; and 








aids materially in procuring the maxi- 
mum use of invested capital. 

Thus the credit department fulfils 
its destiny as an indispensable active 
power in the ever expanding scope of 
modern enterprise. 


Partial Payments Now Provided 
Under New War Dept. Rule 


In view of the concern reflected 

in inquiries submitted to the 

ww Washington Service Bureau, the 

announcement on March 15 by 

the War Department regarding a sup- 

plement to the standard War Depart- 

ment Contract and also the War 

Department’s Regulation No. 15 pro- 

viding for partial payments on ter- 

minated war contracts, is of special 
interest. 

As stated elsewhere in this issue, 
Under-Secretary Patterson of the 
War Department recently issued a 
strong memorandum to contracting 
agents which was really a slap on 
the wrist for not acting promptly in 
accepting claims filed on terminated 
contracts, and telling them that they 
were hindering the operations of the 
whole department in making settle- 
ments. On top of this statement 
by Under-Secretary Patterson now 
comes this new proposal for partial 
payments. 

Under this new arrangement the 
Army will use the following when 
the old clause is in effect: 

“The Government shall promptly 
make partial payments to the con- 
tractor to the extent that in the judg- 
ment of the contracting officer such 
amounts are clearly due by reason 
of termination.” 

When the new clause is used the 
following will be the wording: 

“The Government shall make par- 
tial payments of the amounts to which 
the contractor shall be entitled, as 
may be determined by agreement or 
otherwise, wherever in the opinion 
of the contracting officer the aggre- 
gate of such payments shall be within 
the amount to which the contractor 
will be entitled by reason of such 
termination.” 

Those having copies of the 1944 
Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
would do well to review the chapter 
on Settlement of Terminated Con- 
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tracts presented on page No. 666, 
Chapter No. 38. Inquiries at the 
Washington Service Bureau seem to 
indicate that contractors have not 
studied Regulation No. 15 and are not 
familiar with their rights whether 
they be contractors or subcontractors 
or material suppliers. 

The Washington office of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has 
since its inception been called upon 
to investigate the causes of delay in 
payments under Government con- 
tracts when payment is made from 
Washington. The volume of such 
cases has increased rapidly and the 
type of service is one of the most 
valuable the Washington Service 
Bureau offers to members. 

If the original report indicates 
that additional effort is required, the 
case will be followed until success- 
fully concluded. Please supply com- 
plete details. Ordinarily, a copy of 
the invoice contains sufficient infor- 
mation. 

For the members who do not have 
knowledge of the scope of the Wash- 
ington Service, it is emphasized that 
reports can be secured from the 
Washington Service Bureau on the 
bonding requirements under Govern- 
ment contracts which contain infor- 
mation of importance in estimating 
the credit risk attendant in accepting 
orders. 

Recently, a member requested a 
report on a contract under which ap- 
proximately $4,000 worth of materi- 
als had been supplied for which pay- 
ment had not been received. It was 
found that the contract had never 
been executed. The situation could 
have been obviated if a report had 
been requested upon receipt of the 
order. The case exemplifies one of 
the most important reasons why many 
members rely on the Washington 
Service Bureau for contract reports 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Brothers in Crime” 


A Saisie Story of a Typical seul Cus 


the papers on his desk into the 

bold eyes of Convict No. 1300, 

who, until his entrance into this 
penitentiary some several years be- 
fore, was E. B. Brown, alias “Easy 
Money” Brown. 

“Brown,” said the Warden, “the 
parole board has seen fit to approve 
your application for parole. Your 
two brothers who are reputable busi- 
ness men in your home town have 
signed this application and agreed to 
give you a job whereby you can earn 
an honest living. The rest is entirely 
up to you. 

“I have just been looking over 
your record; in trouble with the po- 
lice at 14, because of stealing; over 
50 arrests and several convictions. It 
is bad, Brown, but there is no reason 
why you can’t go straight if you want 
to. This record is only known to the 
law enforcement officers and they will 
help you, if you are sincere in your 
desire to become an honest man. If 
for no other reason than a selfish one, 
they would rather a man be law abid- 
ing than have him take the other 
route.” 


2 Warden Fairplay looked up from 
a 


“Good Luck, Brown”! 


ITH those remarks, the Warden 

arose from his chair, reached 
out his hand and said, “Good luck, 
Brown, and I hope you appreciate 
what your brothers are doing for 
you.” 

Brown looked at the Warden 
rather. sullenly, and finally shook 
hands with the man who had treated 
him absolutely fair during his con- 
finement in the institution of which 
he was the head. Without thanks, 
and only remarking, “You won’t see 
me again,” ex-convict No. 1300 
walked out of the Warden’s office. 

In a small office in the front of a 
manufacturing concern located in one 
of the larger cities, the three Brown 
brothers were seated around a desk. 
Anyone glancing into this small room 
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would immediately come to the con- 
clusion that this conference was an 
important one and had been going on 
for some time. The tense look on the 
faces of each of the men, as well as 
the large number of partly smoked 
cigarettes would indicate this. 


Easy Money at Work Again 


‘THE time was shortly after mid- 

night, and E. B. Brown, late of 
“X” penitentiary, was concluding his 
argument. 

“Fellows, it is this way. We have 
the chance to clean up a bunch of 
coin. Now, I don’t mean small time 
stuff, but a Hundred Grand, Two 
Hundred Grand, or even more. There 
is no risk, because I know all the an- 
swers. I have had more than seven 
years to work out this idea, and there 
is not a soft spot in the job. 

“Now, listen again, and I will give 
you the works. 

“You guys have been in this manu- 
facturing business for 20 years— 
what have you got? Sure, you have 
made a living and got a few hundred 
bucks in the bank. You had to work 
like hell for it, and the guys you 
bought your stuff from made the 
real profit and did not slave to get it, 
either. They owe you plenty. 

“Now, this is the way you do it. 
Order all the damn merchandise you 
can get. Go heavy on furs, silks and 
stuff like that. A small shipment 
runs into real money. Go to the 
banks and get all the cash you can. 
Tell them it is to pay for merchan- 
dise and they will give it to you. Your 
credit is good everywhere and those 
guys want to get rid of their stuff. 
Well, we will help them and make 
plenty of bucks while we are doing it. 

“See what I mean? We get the 
merchandise in, turn it into cash 
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and plant the dough. What can they 
do about it? Inside of 60 or 90 days 
we have a hundred or two hundred 
grand planted, and we have no mer- 
chandise, they have no merchandise, 
so what? Let them sweat ; they owe 
you anyway. 

“Then what? Well, if they holler 
too loud, we file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy and offer them 25c on the dol- 
lar. They are so damn hungry they 
will be glad to get it and we make 75c 
on every buck we take in. Good 
profit, ain’t it, suckers? No invest- 
ment, no nothing, just 75c profit—75 
per cent of $200,000 is $150,000. 
Beats working 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week for a measley 50 bucks, 
don’t it?” 

In an office located high above the 
busy streets of New York, one hot 
August day, were gathered several 
men, representing some of the largest 
manufacturers of fine woolens, silks 
and furs. 


An Offer of 25% 


HESE gentlemen had been in ses- 

sion all of the hot August after- 
noon, and were hot under the collar, 
not entirely from the weather, for 
they had been listening to an attorney 
representing Brown & Company. 
This attorney had put up a long argu- 
ment as to why these gentlemen rep- 
resenting their businesses should ac- 
cept 25c on the dollar for the indebt- 
edness owing their concerns by 
Brown & Company. True, the debt 
was over $200,000, but they were 
good boys and honest. It was just 
bad judgment buying so much mer- 
chandise, the times were bad, had 
trouble with their labor, and sickness 
—oh, so much sickness. Surely the 
gentlemen present would accept this 
generous offer, take their losses of 
only $150,000 and give the boys an- 
other chance. It might be that they 
would be paid in full in the far dis- 
tant future. 
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The attorney had been excused 
from the meeting, and after a gen- 
eral discussion the chairman called 
the meeting to order. 


“Gentlemen, you have heard the 
offer made by Brown & Company 
through their attorney. You have 
also heard the explanation of the 
causes for this firm’s financial condi- 
tion. I will ask the secretary to 
record each gentleman’s vote as to the 
acceptance or rejection of this com- 
position offer.” 

“Gentlemen, the secretary informs 
me that you have voted unanimously 
to reject this offer. Have any of you 
any suggestions? 

“What have you to suggest, Mr. 
Blank ?” 


Call in the Fraud Dept. 
ME: BLANK got to his feet and 


addressed the meeting in a 
calm, deliberate voice. One could see 
that he had given considerable 


thought to the matter under discus- 
sion. 

“I have carefully considered all the 
facts presented here this afternoon. I 
aim not satisfied that we have all the 
facts and surely not in sufficient de- 
tail. 

“It is my suggestion that this mat- 
ter, together with the information 
that we now have, be turned over to 
the Fraud Prevention Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, with instructions that a thor- 
ough investigation be made. If this 
investigation develops evidence of a 
criminal nature, that such evidence be 
turned over to the proper authorities. 
In any event, the results of the in- 
vestigation be reported to this com- 
mittee when it is proper to do so.” 

The reaction of the whole group 
left no doubt in the chairman’s mind 
that this was the course of action that 
they desired taken and a committee 
of three was appointed to confer with 
C. J. Scully, director of the Fraud 
Prevention Department. 


Decide to Prosecute 
SEVERAL weeks later, in the office 


of the attorney representing the 
United States Government, there 
were present two investigators, one 
being a government agent, and the 
other a representative of the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
The facts disclosed by this investiga- 
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Contracts: 


than the rule." 


tion had been presented to the United 
States Attorney, and he had carefully 
considered them from all angles. He 
had spent many hours analyzing and 
assembling the evidence which had 
taken the investigators several weeks 
to gather. He expressed his opinion 
in these words: 

“T believe that there has been a vio- 
lation of the bankruptcy act on the 
part of Dupe Brown and Li R. 
Brown. I think we have sufficient evi- 
dence to prosecute and convict them. 
1 will proceed along those lines. 

“As to E. B. Brown, I do not feel 
as though the evidence available is 
sufficient to prosecute. I think, as 
doubtless you do, that he engineered 
this steal, but he has stayed in the 
background and let his brothers ac- 
tually commit the unlawful acts. 
They will not tell us the truth about 
this conspiracy, and therefore we do 
not have the evidence to connect him 
with the crime.” 


Five Year Sentences 


HE honorable judge of the court 

looked over his glasses at the two 
defendants before the bar of his 
court, and said, “Dupe Brown, you 
have heard the charge against you in 
this court. Are you guilty or not 
guilty ?” 


A Spanking for Reluctant 
Contracting Officers 


Undersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson gave a spanking on 
March 14th to those Army Contracting Officers who have been too 
slow in making settlements of Terminated War Contracts. The Under- 
secretary in a memorandum to commanding generals, rebuked the Con- 
tracting Officers who have caused delays in settlement of Terminated | 


"The reluctance of contracting officers to execute courageously their 
responsibilities as outlined in Procurement Regulation 15 (which deals 
exclusively with contract termination) continues to delay unnecessarily 
contract termination settlements," he asserted. 


"This reluctance is evidenced by the number of settlements awaiting 
contracting officers’ approval as to disposition of contractor-owned 
property or as to contractors’ statements of charges. 


"Reluctance to make use of the Office Review procedure and an in- 
sistence on field audits have delayed settlements for extended periods. 
It is important that office reviews of the scope outlined in P. R. 15 be 
utilized to the fullest extent and that field audits be the exception rather 


With a hang-dog look, Dupe Brown 
answered, “Guilty.” 


The Judge continued, “Li R. 
Brown, are you guilty or not guilty to 
the charge against you in this court?” 

A bit defiantly, Li R. Brown an- 
swered, “Guilty.” 

The Judge adjusted his glasses and 
picked up the copies of the indict- 
ments which had been laying on his 
desk. Looking directly at the men 
who, after years of honest business, 
had decided to make some _ easy 
money in a short time, he said, “] 
have carefully considered all the facts 
presented before me by both the 
prosecution and defense. I can find 
no extenuating circumstances in this 
case, and I, therefore, sentence vou. 
Dupe Brown, to five years in the 
penitentiary, and Li R. Brown is sen- 
tenced to five years in the peniten- 
tiary.” 

Oh, yes, this story would not be 
complete if you did not hear about 
the present whereabouts of E. B. 
Brown, alias Easy Money. A _ few 
months after his brothers started to 
do their time, Easy Money Brown 
was convicted of a violation of a 
state law on another charge and was 
sentenced to serve 20 years in the 
State Penitentiary, where he is at the 
present time. 
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WHEREVER THEY FIGHT 

















on To make our armies, in action all over the globe, 
the best fed of a// armies is the tough task of the 
Army Service Forces. It calls for an infinite amount 
of patient, precise planning. 


In army planning, men and foods are translated into 
figures. Figuring apportions those foods to the men, 
wherever they are, in scientifically balanced rations. 


vi ded to th d women imma te . ; : 
big -sineatient cap aniglec nile lhe fighting trim of our fighting men depends on facts 


\\\ of Burroughs for outstanding 





he \ production of war materials”’ and figures and figuring. 

n- 2: 2&2 ® Jbousands of Burroughs adding, calculating and 

- Years of experience in precision manufacturing accounting machines are now engaged in figuring 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver work vital to the war, just as Burroughs machines 

be cad sgn crcenmtek Plseag al ggaat \ ere used in peacetime—to save time and manpower 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. are : , 

ut New figuring and accounting machines are also by expediting work, contributing to accuracy. 

B. being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 

w U. S. Government and other enterprises whose BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 

t needs are approved by the War Production Board. 

0 


Se Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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- Plans for the Omaha War 
S Credit Congress on May 16, 
w 17 and 18 are moving ahead 
rapidly. One of the features 
will be the Industry Meetings on 
Wednesday, May 17. The entire 
day will be devoted to the 25 indi- 
vidual meetings which are scheduled. 
Each meeting and program is in 
charge of a Committee which is ac- 
tively at work. 

Speakers and discussion leaders 
who know their subjects will be heard 
on such subjects as “Renegotiation” 
—‘“Termination’”—‘Reconversion to 
Civilian Production” — “Post-War 
Credits”—etc. 

Your main Credit Congress will 
cover broad and general problems. 
The Industry Sessions will provide 
the opportunity for informal discus- 
sions of mutual problems relating to 
Individual Industries. Bring ~ your 
problems and questions ; the exchange 
of ideas will be beneficial to all. 

Omaha is grateful for the several 
hundred reservations already received 
from credit executives who are mak- 
ing sure of attending one of the most 
important Credit Congresses thus far. 
It will enable them to keep abreast of 
the ever-changing conditions in the 
business world and to exchange ideas 
with others in their profession. 

With few exceptions, a member of 
the Omaha Association of Credit 
Men will serve as Vice-Chairman of 
each Industry Committee. This will 
afford close contact with the local 
representative in each line, will be 
valuable in formulating the programs 
and helpful in making the whole pro- 
gram successful. 

All Committee Chairmen are plan- 
ning their programs to meet the in- 
dividual needs of their respective 
industries. This will afford ample 
opportunity for those in attendance 
to present their own problems and 
questions for the consideration and 
discussion with their fellow credit 
executives. 
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War Credit Congress Industry Sessions 


a Drscuss Many Pp, tollems 


By E. R. MORGAN 


Armour & Company, Omaha, Nebraska 
Chairman Industry Meetings Committee 





If a meeting has not been sched- 
uled for your specific industry check 
over the list and plan to attend any 
one of the meetings most closely 
allied to your business. You will be 
most welcome at any one of them. 

Friendship and hospitality is the 
keynote of the Omaha Congress. 
We want you to come and are sure 
you will return home happy and 
satisfied that your attendance was 
worthwhile. 

Following is a list of the Industry 
Meetings which will be held, together 
with the Committee in charge of 
each: 

INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 
Advertising Media 

Chairman —L. F. Sullivan, The 
Register & Tribune, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Vice-Chairmen — M. C. Busic, 
United Broadcasting Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. H. A. Fischer, 
The Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society, Boston, Mass. ; For- 
est Whitney, Republic & Gazette, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Treasurer — Robert B. Gratzer, 
Courier-Journal & Times, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary — George O. Gill, The 
World Publishing Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Automotive and Petroleum 

Chairman—D. A. Grant, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Vice-Chairman —F. L. Browne, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Bankers 

Chairman—R. R. Ridge, Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

Committee—V. B. Caldwell, U. S. 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb.; 
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O. H. Elliott, First National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; A. J. 
Hallas, Stock Yards National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; R. H. 


Kroeger, Live Stock National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; S. J. Wirtz, 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Brewers, Distillers and Wholesale 
Liquor 

Chairman—O. A. Wangerin, 
Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Chairmen — R. L. Saylor, 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. W. Warner, 
Storz Brewing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Building Material and Construction 

Chairman—E. L. Murray, Pitts 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-Chairmen — D. L. Deppe, 
Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co, 
Omaha, Neb.; John Krause, The 
Master Builders Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Committee—H. B. Freemat, 
Johns - Manville Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Leon Rosenbaum, 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; J. A. Soli 
sky, H. H. Robertson Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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MARKET VALUES 












































































* TOTAL RESERVES pouicy. | SSCURITIES ® (see note below) 
6 ADMITTED FOR HOLDERS: cy 

- ZB ASSETS LIABILITIES | *SURPLUS HOLDERS’ 

: Z: ORGANIZED SURPLUS > 

3 = 1861 Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd.f .- | $17,499,170) $9,393,369 $8,448,728 ° 

= Zé 1871 The Ocean Accident % Guarantee Corporation Ltd.} 21,552,748] 14,577,319] 6,975,429 7,574,570 

RE = 1853 American Central Insurance Company . . «| 7,941,440) 3,473,558] 4,467,882 4,838,685 
. * Ze 1904 The British General Insurance Company Ltd.j.. .} 1,350,178] 499,896] 850,282) 635,678] 1,422,097] 922,201. F:3 
t, Z= 1864 The California Insurance Company . . . 5,415,781] 2,156,970) 3,258,811 366,747| 5,598,782] 3,441,813 =F - 
Us: Bf: Z> 1920 Columbia Casualty Company . . . « « «f 10,608,607] 6,309,272] 4,299,335 705,958) 10,911,611] 4,602,339 = = 

5 1890 The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y.| 3,518,834] 1,688,897] 1,829,937 282,664), 3,657,435) 1,968,538 = 7S 
he 1886 The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd.t 3,264,164) 1,179,514] 2,084,650 634,646] 3,432,351] 2,252,838 - 





ha, Union Assurance Society Limited} 2,607,114] 1,178,044] 1,429,070} 637,856} 2,724,912] 1,546,869 ; 


tU.S. Branch 
*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1943, Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Policvholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 
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j Supplementing the monetary resources of our Companies are these other essentials of Sound Insurance Protection; 
ee Integrity, Fair Dealing, Prompt Loss Settlement, Friendly, Helpful Service, Modern Facilities and Methods, Broad Form 
H. Policies, Fire and Accident Prevention Counsel and Engineering Inspection Service. 
nal Thousands of Individuals and Families—their Homes and Businesses—are enjoying True Security under our Fire 
2 and Casualty Policies and Bonds. 
ha, 

Our agents are conveniently located in cities and towns from Coast to Coast, making our protection service readily 
ale available wherever you may be. We invite you to consult them or your own broker about our policies to suit your needs. 
- WRITERS OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 
A; 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


HEAD OFFICES e ONE PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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SPENDING sends Prices Up 
SAVING holds Prices Down 


INSURING IS SAVING 
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Cement 

Secretary—E. Balestier, Jr.. New 
York, N. Y. 

Confectionery Manufacturing 

Chairman—W. F. Sherrill, Nutrine 
Candy Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Vice-Chairman — A. H. Mader, 
American Chicle Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Committee—Laurence S. Day, W. 
F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Loretta Fischer, 
Geo. Zeigler Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Drug and Chemical 

Chairman—E. H. Erffmeyer, Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Vice-Chairman—Frank J. Korous, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Committee — R. A. Brown, Ellis- 
Bagwell Drug Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. B. McFadden, Alex- 
ander Drug Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; H. W. Milette, Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Electrical and Radio 

Chairman — Joseph H. Lecour, 
Mitchell - Rand Insulation Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vice - Chairmen — Richard H. 
Davis, General Electric Supply 
Corp., Boston, Mass.; L. A. 
Johnson, Graybar Electric Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Committee—R. L. Attaway, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. L. Frye, Cen- 
tury Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. : 
F. E. Gibson, Graybar Electric 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tiernan, W. J. Hartwig 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; R. M. 
Wilder, Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fine Paper 

Chairman—Charles W. Hess, Sea- 
Man-Patrick Paper Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Vice-Chairman — Paul H. Dean, 
Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Committee—John R. Mueller, Car- 
penter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. ; 
W. D. Paterson, Weissinger 
Paper Co., Lansing, Mich; C. J. 
Swalen, Newhouse Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Food Products and Allied Lines 
Manufacturing 

Chairman — Carl A. Armstrong, 
Drackett Products Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Vice-Chairman — A. F. Norris, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Food Products and Confectionery 
Wholesalers 

Chairman—Fred A. Cates, Arden 
Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman — M. E. Filson, 
J. A. Folger Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. F. Sprengel, Paxton & 
Gallagher Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Committee—E. V. Hadley, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; I. H. Raunick, Fairmont 
Creamery Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hardware Manufacturers 

Chairman—H. H. Humeml, Na- 
tional Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman — J. F. Madden, 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, 
Rt. 

Committee—J. R. Garrison, Wash- 
burn Company, Worcester, 
Mass. ; C. C. Redhead, All Metal 
Products Co., Wyandotte, Mich. ; 
E. J. Richardson, Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hardware Wholesalers 

Chairman — G. C. Klippel, Van 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice - Chairmen — J. C. Conley, 
Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; E. P. Singleton, Nash 
Hardware Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; A. P. Spaar, Woodward, 
Wight & Co., Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La.; G. A. Stegman, 
Brown-Camp Hardware Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Insurance 

Chairman—Don C. Campbell, Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., of N. Y., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Vice - Chairmen — J. M. Eaton, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; T. Alfred Fleming, 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y.; J. 
Dillard Hall, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; H. J. Lowry, Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co., De- 
troit, Mich; A. P. Pappenfuss, 
Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—E. B. Moran, National 
Association of Credit Men, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Iron and Steel 

Chairman—E. P. Foley, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman—Fred H. Bucholz, 
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Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, 
Neb. 
Machinery and Supplies 

Chairman—John Miller, The Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. B. Anderson, 
Interstate Machinery & Supply 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; J. H. Frazier, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Meat Packing 

Chairman—E, R. Morgan, Armour 
& Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Committee—Wm. Johnson, Wilson 
& Co., Omaha, Neb.; Wm. 
Roben, Swift & Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; J. G. Whitesides, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Non-Ferrous Metals, Raw Materials 
and Allied Lines 

Chairman—H. A. Leigh, The Sey- 
mour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Committee—V. W. Heyden, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; J. W. Heylmun, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Frederick S. Miller, Federated 
Metals Div., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Wall- 
paper 

Chairman—E. N. Ronnau, Cook 
Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vice-Chairmen — R. H. Clement, 
Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., 
Dallas, Texas; J. T. Cunning- 
ham, Pioneer Glass & Paint Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; H. P. Koetting, 
Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dwight Sher- 
burne, A. Burdsal Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Advisory Committee 

F. J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. L. Lang, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y.; H. E. Rhell, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper Products and Converters® 

‘ Chairman—R. O. Brosius, Gard- 
ner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman — J. J. Hartnett, 
Brinn & Jensen Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; A. R. Johnson, Container 
Corp. of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Committee—L. E. Hubbard, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; F.:W. Lau, 
A, George Schulz Co., Milwau- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Will you ever need a 
friend in Middletown ? 


You'll probably be in Middletown one of these days. 
Because there’s a Middletown, California and a 
Middletown, New York. There are Middletowns in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Connecticut, New Jersey 
...in more than a dozen states. 


If you’re insured in The Hartford, there is an 
agent to serve you in almost any town. If, for 
example, you have an automobile accident in 
Middletown, Illinois, Hartford agent Lee C. Stone 
is your friend in need. In Middletown, Ohio, it 
would be the W. T. Harrison Insurance Agency, 
Inc., that could be on the scene quickly. 


You’re never far from Hartford service and it’s 
always easy to get a Hartford policy. After you're 
insured in the Hartford, your own agent and more 
than 17,000 other Harford representatives are at your 
service. There’s no extra charge—it’s one of many 
advantages of buying a Ilartford policy. 


+~_*«* «*« * * 


“Let me explain 
this policy to you” 
Imagine trying to explain to 
your dog: “If you must bite 
someone, please do it on‘ the 
\—~s"\_ premises. My insurance covers 

‘only at home.” There’s a much 
better way. A Hartford Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy protects you wherever accidents happen, and whenever 
resulting damage claims are made. It covers if someone is 
injured on your property, or while you’re playing golf, 
riding a bicycle, hunting, fishing, etc. Ask for circular. 
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Suppose this happened 


in your business! 


If your Accounts Receivable records 
were destroyed, damaged, lost or 
stolen . . . could you collect your 
outstanding bills? Through Accounts 
Receivable insurance you can guard 
against loss by such a contingency. 
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Where do most fires start? 


Unclean chimneys are a serious fire 
hazard. Keep your chimney clean and 
in good repair from bottom to top. 
Have a fire extinguisher or two in 
handy spots. And by the way, keep 
ashes and rubbish in metal containers. 





* * * * * 


How do you go places? 


Whether you ride buses, trains, the 
air lines or go places in your car, you 
risk accidents that you simply can’t 
prevent. The Hartford’s $5 Automo- 
bile Accident policy has now been 
broadened to include transportation 
hazards. It pays hospital, medical, 
nursing and surgical expenses up to 
$500—and substantial death and dis- 
memberment benefits. Ask your 
Hartford agent for details. It’s a lot of 
insurance for $5. 
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Do your investments 
have legs? 


Are you worrying about losses 
in your dairy herd or among 
your feeding cattle from acci- 
dent, disease, fire or lightning? 
Wise farmers and cattlemen 
don’t take chances on their four- 





footed investments—they pro- 
tect their interests with Hart- 
ford Live Stock insurance. 


A ee ee ewe 


Don’t be too far back 


Sure, you’re “backing the attack,” but 
don’t get so far back that our fighting 
men can’t feel your help. Stay out in 
front in your War Bond buying, blood 
donations and salvage activities. 
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A picture that is a promise 


When you see the Hartford Stag trademark 
on your insurance policy, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are insured in a 
company that has been protecting American 
property owners, and doing a good job of it, 
since 1810. This familiar picture is as mucha 
promise of fair dealing and sound indemnity 
as are the provisions of the policy itself! 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


i ee ae ere 





Omaha Credit Congress to Be 
Memorable Event 


With some six weeks remaining 
before the gavel sounds to start 

WM the 49th Credit Congress at 

Omaha on May 16, preparations 
are now going forward on a well 
planned schedule to make this a most 
memorable gathering of credit and 
financial executives. The second year 
of the war finds many problems still 
to be solved, and the several sessions 
at the Omaha War Credit Congress 
will be devoted to many of these im- 
portant discussions. 

Emerson Jones, Continental Oil 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, Na- 
tional N.A.C.M. Director from the 
8th District, serving as chairman of 
the Congress Executive Committee, 
Ben W. Stauffacher, Westinghouse 
Electric-Supply Company, President 
of the Omaha Association, Frank H. 
McCall, Fairmont Creamery Co., who 
has been named General Chairman of 
the Credit Congress, and Gus P. 
Horn, Executive Manager of the 
Omaha Association and his entire 
staff are heading a long list of com- 
mittees which are now at work on 
the final details for entertaining the 
credit executives on May 16, 17 and 
18. 

A Hostess Committee with Mrs. 
Gus P. Horn, Mrs. B. W. Stauff- 
acher, Mrs. Frank McCall and Mrs. 


BEN W. STAUFFACHER 


President, Omaha Association of Credit Men 
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Emerson Jones as co-chairmen is at 
work on entertainment plans for visit- 
ing credit women and wives of credit 
executives. 


Director Jones Heads Executive 
Committee 


HE Executive Committee which 

has been holding frequent meet- 
ings during the past several weeks 
is composed of the following: 


FRANK H. McCALL 


General Chairman, Credit Congress 


MISS HENRIETTA LAMB 


President, Credit Women of Omaha 
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Chairman—Emerson Jones, Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Lincoln, Neb., Na- 
tional Director. 

D. H. Baldwin, Cook Paint and 
Varnish Co. 

H. R. Burke, Eggerss-O’Flying 
Co. 

O. H. Elliott, First National Bank, 

George Gill, World Publishing Co, 

W. H. Johnson, Wilson & Co. 

Frank McCall, Fairmont Creamery 
Co. 

H. E. Storm, Fairmont Creamery 
Co. 

B. W. Stauffacher, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. 

A. C. Walstrom, Bennis Bro. Bag 
Co. 

H. C. Zimmerman, Baker Manu- 
facturing Co. 

In addition to these Gus P. Horn, 


Henry H. Heimann, David A. Weir 


and Frederick H. Schrop are Ex 
Officio Members. 


Chairman of special committees 
which have been appointed to attend 
to particular phases of the Credit 
Congress preparations are as follows: 


Omaha Registration: Stephen J. 
Wirtz, Omaha National Bank. 

Registrar: E. N. Solomon, First 
National Bank. 

Housing: Ben W. Stauffacher, 


GUS P. HORN 


Secretary, Omaha Association of Credit Men 
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Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 

pany. 
Bankers : 

National Bank. 


R. R. Ridge, Omaha 


Industry Meetings: E. R. Morgan, 
Armour & Company. 

Supplies: Ed. Holsten, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Reception: A. T. Halpin, Omaha 
Bankers Supplies Co. 

Publicity: J. H. Freeman, Eastern 
Woolen Co. 

Registration Reception: Louis 
Oswald, Cook Paint and Varnish Co. 
“Information : Harry Rogers, U. S. 
National Bank. 

Grand Marshal: C. W. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Master of Ceremonies: M. C. 
Lamb, Storz Supply Co. 

Official Announcer: Fred Harris, 
John Deere Plow Co. 

Song Leader : Lloyd Johnson, Gray- 
bar Electric Co. 


Howard, 
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Airview of Business Section of Omaha 


Credit Women’s Club: Henrietta 


Lamb, Martin Bros. Co. 


MRS. GUS P. HORN 


Co-Chairman, Hostess Committee 
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New Credit Women’s Club 


ISS HENRIETTA LAMB, 
President of the newly organ- 


ized Credit Women of Omaha, heads 


the special committee which will be 
on hand to greet the visiting mem- 
bers of the 38 Credit Women’s Clubs 
in the Associations. The annual 
luncheon of the National Executive 
Committee and Presidents of the 38 
Credit Women’s Clubs will be held 
on Tuesday noon. The annual ban- 
quet for credit women will be held 
on Wednesday night. 

Of course, the Hostess Committee 
has been working on special plans 
for the entertainment of wives and 
families of visiting credit executives. 

Because of the uncertainties of war 
conditions, it is not yet possible to 
announce the program features. Gov- 
ernor Griswold of Nebraska will 
greet the delegates at the opening 
session on Tuesday morning and will 

(Continued on page 29) 
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V Day for Everybody 


Zero Hour for Your Postwar Plans 





O ONE knows when V Day will 

come, but when it does you'll need 
your working capital in shape to go to 
work... to translate postwar plans into 
immediate action, so competition won't 
get a head start in the markets of a new 
and better world. And on V Day you 
may be glad you decided to learn more 
about American Credit Insurance now. 


With credit insurance, your working 
capital won't be affected if an abrupt 
halt to war activities upsets some of 
your customers ... and they suddenly 
find themselves unable to meet their 
obligations. Your postwar plans won’t 
have to be held up, awaiting settlement 
of delinquencies or insolvencies. 

American Credit Insurance guar- 
antees payment of your accounts 
receivable. It guarantees, for a year 
to come, that abnormal and unpre- 
dictable credit losses will not impair 


5]*- Year. 






AMERICAN 
Tasch Das 
Mra hd 


oF NEw YORK 
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your working capital . . . or your credit 
...or your profits. In short, it gives you 
certainty in place of uncertainty. 


Your Credit Manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment... by protect- 
ing you against defaults due to develop- 
ments after (or undiscovered before) 
goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, ““‘The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: Dept. 47, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Industry Meetings 
at Credit Congress 
to Discuss Many Problems 


(Continued from Page 24) 


kee, Wis.; Gordon Ware, Strau- 
bel Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning 

Chairman — Carl Barton, Round 
Oak Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. T. Brammann, 
U. S. Supply Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
J. A. Levi, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

Public Utilities 

Chairman—O. J. Vosbrink, Union 
Electric Co. of Mo., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Vice-Chairmen—C. E. Rowe, Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; Harold M. West, Indi- 
ana & Michigan Electric Co,, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Committee—John M. C. Betts, 
United Illuminating Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; H. A. Ellmore, 
Dallas Power & Light Co, 
Dallas, Texas; Howard D. 
Smith, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Textile 

Chairman — A. James Mill, Mill 
Factors Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairmen—G. Earle Killeen, 
Brand & Oppenheimer, Inc, 
New York, N. Y.; A. C. Wal- 
strom, Bemis Bros. Bag Co, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Committee—J. C. Osborne, Trust 
Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. H. Thatcher, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Wearing Apparel 

Chairman—C. L. Holman, Wilson 
Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairmen—Paul M. Duggan, 
Timely Clothes, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Ben Hirschfeld, Goodall 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. 
B. Morrison, Stetson Shoe Co., 
So. Weymouth, Mass.; Mrs. 
B. W. Quillen, S. C. Dismukes 
Hat Co., Knoxville, Tenn; Ross 
J. Ulman, Tootle-Campbell Dry 
Goods Co., Omaha, Neb.; T. E. 
Wimberley, Lee Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 
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Omaha Prepares 
For Credit Congress 
(Continued from page 27) 


also explain to the visiting financial 
officers how his State reached the 
point where it is on the pay-as-you-go 
basis. Other leading national figures 
will discuss problems on Tuesday and 
Thursday which are now of deep 
concern to the financial officers of 
the country’s leading industrial and 
wholesale corporations. 

As described fully on page 24 of 
this issue, the entire second day 
(Wednesday) of the War Credit 
Congress will be devoted to the in- 
dustry credit meetings. The pro- 
grams, as described by Chairman E. 
R. Morgan on page 24 are now being 
completed and will be announced 
wherever possible in the May issue 
of “Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment.” These sessions of the repre- 
sentatives of particular industries 
have come to be a very important 
part of the Credit Congress. For this 
reason, no other programs are sched- 
uled during the entire day. 





Blend of Industry and 
Agriculture 

HE aerial view of the metro- 

politan area of the city of Omaha, 
on page 27, shows the Missouri 
River in the background. This will 
be the setting of the 1944 War Credit 
Congress on May 16-17-18. 

The tall building at the left is the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Left, and above it, topped by a shield- 
sign is the Union Pacific Railroad 
building. The white building right 
and near the top of the picture is the 
Woodmen of the World office build- 
ing. The building with the semi-cir- 
cular walk is the Douglas County 
Courthouse. 

Omaha presents a blend of busi- 
hess, industry, and agriculture, lo- 
cated near the center of the United 
States and in the heart of the nation’s 
richest agricultural empire. Omaha 
is one of the world’s two largest 
livestock and meat packing centers. 
It makes more butter than any other 
city, and is a leading grain market 
and milling center, the natural chan- 
nel through which the great mass of 
western agricultural products flow. 

Recently opened was an industrial 
alcohol plant, largest of its kind in 
the world, and second largest alcohol 
plant. 
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AS THE W 





T SHUTS OFF 


you may be glad you 
looked into this 


Quick Source of New 
Working Capital 


S reconversion...or renegotia- 
tion...creates new demands 
for cash, what will you do if your 
working capital is all tied up in 
inventory, work in process and 
accounts receivable? You should 
know now .. . and the most prac- 
tical and profitable answer may 
lie in Commercial Credit’s new 
and broader financing services. 


TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 


or buy out 
Partners 


“Capital Sources’’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 


—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 

—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

—to expand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of “‘Capital Sources,”’ 
drop a line to Department 4. 





In fact, it seems certain that 
‘‘as the war spigot shuts off” 
more companies than ever before 
will use such readily adaptable 
services as ours . . . rather than 
less flexible forms of financing 
which might restrict management 
or prove burdensome later. 


By releasing capital tied up in 
your accounts receivable, inven- 
tory and fixed assets, Commercial 
Credit provides thousands or mil- 
lions for any purpose... quickly, 
economically and without inter- 
ference with management. Under 
our receivables plan your custo- 
mers are not notified... and a 
Special feature permits you to limit 
your liability. 


In short, these Commercial 
Credit services are entirely confi- 
dential ...can be shaped to fit 
your specific needs... and involve 
only one fixed principle: Money 
advanced must earn enough to pay 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its reasonable cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes or recon- 
version . . . let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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Washing Service 
Explains Problems 
(Continued from page 18) 


prior to acceptance of an order under 
a Government contract. 

An exception to the policy of the 
Washington office not to render finan- 
cial reports is in submitting copies 
of such reports as are released to 
the public through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The excep- 
tion was considered justifiable in view 
of the demand from members and the 


The MSBee Company .. . 2 
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time saved them by securing the in- 
formation through the Washington 
Service Bureau. 

Due to your affiliation with a con- 
tracting Association, you are entitled 
to ten reports without charge during 


the contracting year. To assure a 
prompt return of information, please 
supply complete details of your spe- 
cific Washington problem and advise 
the Washington Service Bureau that 
the service should be charged against 
your local Association’s Washington 
Service contract. 

The Washington office is estab- 
lished on a strictly non-profit making 


5 Madison Avenue, New York 


ae. 





basis ; and, when a charge is in order, 
it reflects only the time and effort 
required in a particular service. For 
members who are not affiliated with 
a contracting Association, a reduced 
rate is made possible through ip. 
dividual company contracts. 
Address the Washington Service 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 815 Bowen Building, 
815 15 Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., whenever assistance is needed 
in a specific Washington problem. 


Opinions Vary on 
Regulation ‘\W" 


(Continued from page 16) 


Equipment for Commercial and In- 
dustrial Enterprises” discusses the 
general situation as follows: 


“On the basis of past experience it 
is likely that the greatest use of in- 
stalment financing of equipment will 
occur among small and medium-sized 
manufacturing companies and in the 
service trades, where business units 
are typically small and frequently 
undercapitalized. ‘Since many cor- 
cerns needing credit during the post- 
war period,’ says the National Bu- 
reau, ‘will be in these groups and will 
find it difficult to obtain funds on an 
unsecured basis, it is reasonable to 
anticipate increased resort to equip- 
ment financing as a technique for 
extending intermediate-term credits 
to business enterprises after the war. 


“In its survey of the growth of 
equipment financing for commercial 
and industrial concerns the National 
Bureau states that the technique de- 
veloped as a result of the increasing 
mechanization of manufacturing, 
mining and construction industries, 
plus the pressure that competitive 
conditions have placed upon many 
concerns, unable to finance purchases 
of machinery on any other basis, to 
modernize their processes. 


Promote Equipment Financing 


‘STN its first stages, equipment financ- 

ing was promoted by non-bank 
agencies—commercial finance compa- 
nies and manufacturers and distribu- 
tors,,in some cases operating through 
financing subsidiaries—suffciently 
specialized to cope with its unique 
credit problems.” 
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When the Credit Man 

Becomes Personnel 

Director of His Firm 
(Continued from page 10) 


cating letters with numbers, (5) 
speed and accuracy in checking lists 
of names, (6) speed and accuracy in 
checking lists of four-digit figures 
against two other items, (7) arith- 
metic, (8) general intelligence. -The 
superior applicant completes the 
whole examination in 49 minutes or 
less, whereas the very inferior appli- 
cant takes 80 or more minutes to 
complete it. Norms of time and ac- 
curacy are also available for superior, 
average and inferior candidates. 

b. Vocational interest: An appli- 
cant may have aptitudes to make a 
successful clerk, but may soon tire of 
the job and quit because of lack of 
interest in that kind of work. Once 
again instruments are available for 
predicting vocational interests. One 
of the best is the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. It is available in two 
forms: one for men, the other for 
women. It has been found valuable on 
another ground, too. The replies may 
be used to good advantage in follow- 
up interviews, once the applicant is 
taken into the organization. 

c. Emotional adjustment: The ap- 
plicant may be able to do the tasks of 
the job, and may even have interest in 
the vocation of clerk—and may still 
be an early casualty on the job be- 
cause she is emotionally maladjusted. 
Often the neurotic applicant cannot 
be identified by the interviewer, espe- 
cially if the interviewer has not been 
trained in abnormal psychology. 
Hence, we recommend the inclusion 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory* in the battery of tests. It 
purports to measure six traits of 
temperament. The scores, when they 
deviate from the norms, should be 
teferred together with the applicant 
to a psychologist. But even if the 
scores are not used, the applicant’s 
responses, when taken one at a time 
in the interview, may be revealing as 
to underlying attitudes. The greatest 
single cause of job dissatisfaction and 
labor turnover, we reiterate, is emo- 


.*For a detailed discussion of the history, re- 
liability, and validity of the tests of temperament 
See Chapter VIT of the writer’s The Personality 
Structure of Stuttering, N. Y. Pitman Pub. 
Corp. 1939, 
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tional maladjustment. That is why 
predictive tests in this field are be- 
coming more widely adopted. 

d. Miscellaneous: Other require- 
ments are added to meet the demands 
of specific situations. For example, 
speech and hearing play a most sig- 
nificant role in the duties of many 
clerks. Other factors, such as appear- 
ance and poise may be evaluated dur- 
ing the interview. To meet the evalu- 
ation of such items, The National In- 
stitute for Human Relations Inter- 
view Form was devised. It is com- 


‘The stress and 
strain of wartime 





pact and provides a profile outline on 
which to record test results as well as 
the interviewer’s judgments. A test 
of eye-hand coordination is also help- 
ful in selecting clerical help whose 
jobs involve the use of business ma- 
chines. 

The suggested battery of four 
items is inexpensive in regard to cost 
and the administration, scoring and 
interpretation of them. All the tests 
can be taken by the average candidate 
in less than two hours. The time con- 
sumed pays excellent dividends. 





uncertainties need not include doubts on your 
property insurance. In every community there 
are Home Town Agents keeping abreast of ever 
changing conditions... ready at all times to look 
out for your interests by providing adequate pro- 
tection. « Among the old line capital stock com- 
panies which these Home Town Agents represent, 
are the companies of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 





: os STRENGTH »* PERMANENCE + STABILITY 


[ae 


Freemans Funp Gro 


Under their sound protection you have the right 
to feel secure— insurance that lets you relax. 


utomobile + Warine » Casualty «Fidelity »« Surety 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


lO} a ee a | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK - 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
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CHICAGO . 
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WESTERN NATIONAL 
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Milwaukee Women 
Are Hosts to Club 
from Chicago A. C. M. 


Milwaukee: The Women’s Club of the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit Men was 
host on March 18 and 19 at a joint meet- 
ing with the Credit Women’s Club of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Plankinton. 
The Chicago guests arrived late Saturday 
afternoon and were received at a cocktail 
party in the parlors of the Plankinton, the 
party being presided over by Loretta M. 
Fischer, of the George Ziegler Candy Co. 

At the dinner meeting K. W. Haagensen, 
manager of the Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, spoke on “The Outlook for the 
Future.” Miss Loretta M. Fischer, who 
has served as president of the Milwaukee 
Credit Women’s Club for two years, was 
presented with an appropriate gift by H. 
S. Garness, Secretary-Manager of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Credit Men. 

During the meeting on March 19 the 
Milwaukee Club elected the following of- 
ficers for 1944-45: Sophia A. Baumgartel, 
Phil Orth Co., President; Helen Dors, 
Knudten Brothers, Inc., Vice President; 
Gerda Mueller, Hein Flour and Supply Co., 
Secretary; Miriam Jaeger, Carnation Co., 
Treasurer. 

After the election, Miss Mabel Wilke of 
the Chicago Credit Women’s Club served 
as installment officer, and Miss Irene Aus- 
tin, Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee of Credit Women’s Clubs, also 
made a short address to the incoming 
officers. 





Chicago: Officers of the Credit Women’s 
Club of Chicago of The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men were installed Tuesday 
evening, March 14, as follows: 

Antoinette Rehrauer, President, Peerless 
Confection Co. 

Jenny R. White, Vice-President, Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis. 

Irene Morrissey, Treasurer, Harry Man- 
aster & Bros. 

Jane H. Moran, Recording Secretary, 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Bertha Mikolainis, Financial Secretary, 
Boyd-Wagner Company. 

Bertha Blinks, Corresponding Secretary, 
Steven’s Candy Kitchens, Inc. 

A musical program was enjoyed with se- 
lections by Miss Betty Jefferies, a member 
of the L’Opera Comique. The accompanist 
was Miss Florence Anderson Clauson of 
the Bessie Williams Sherman Studio. 

The installation ceremony was con- 
ducted by Miss Ruth Johnson, Century 
i agi Corporation, the retiring presi- 

ent. 





Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Whole- 


sale Credit Women were fortunate in se- 
curing Miss Adelaide Enright as guest 
speaker at their March 9 meeting. Miss En- 
right is president of Enright’s All-O-The 
Wheat Flour Company and president of the 
Women’s City Club, St. Paul, Minn. She 
is also active on the state civilian defense 
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Milwaukee Banker Presents Good 
Arguments Against Exchange on Checks 


Milwaukee: Ced Logan, Chariman of 
the Banking Relations Committee of the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, in- 
forms us that his Association has been 
active in the Association’s effort against 
H. R. 3956 and S. 1642 which authorizes 
absorption of exchange charges on checks. 

Mr. Logan encloses a letter written by 
an officer of one of the Milwaukee banks 
which was directed to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives. The following quotation 
from this letter no doubt will be of inter- 
est to those who are joining in this fight 
on the exchange charges on checks: 

“It is furthermore our conviction that 
all bank checks should be paid by the 
drawee bank for full face value at par— 
whether presented at the bank’s window, 
for cash, or by mail. Since practically 
every bank making an exchange charge 
on items received by mail is obliged to 
ship in currency—at considerable expense 
and risk—to pay checks presented at the 
teller’s window—there is necessarily less 
work and expense involved in payment of 
those presented through regular transit 
channels by mail, where one draft or a 


single bookkeeping entry may cover many 
items. 

“Obviously the absorption of such charges 
by an intermediary bank has been and 
may be abused; but fundamentally, that 
particular angle really has no direct bear- 
ing on the subject of par clearance—except- 
ing that the absorption problem would 
cease to exist under a system of nation- 
wide par clearance in fact rather than in 
name.” 

“Tf a drawee banks finds it cannot pay 
its customers’ orders at par without incur- 
ring unusual expense, such expense, in all 
fairness, should be levied against the mak- 
ers of the checks and not taken out of 
the hides of the payees. The service which 
a bank renders when it pays a customer’s 
order (whether over the counter or by 
mail) is rendered by the bank because of 
the issuance of such an order by the cus- 
tomer and any expense resulting therefrom 
is properly chargeable to him—not to the 
person, firm or corporation named as payee 
in the order as the latter very likely are 
not given the privilege of choosing the 


999 


mode or form of payment’. 





committee and housing committee. Her 
topic was “Our Biggest Problem.” The 
meeting was held at the Y.M.C.A. and the 
St. Paul credit women were guests of the 
Minneapolis group. The meeting was called 
to order by Miss Blanche Scanlan, Presi- 
dent of the Club, with the program in 
charge of Miss Florence Armstrong. 





Philadelphia: E. J. Agnew, Assistant 
Credit Manager of the Campbell Soup 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, described 
the Credit Department systems used by his 
company in an interesting talk before the 
Credit Women’s Club, held at the New 
Century Club. Miss Josephine M. Helmig, 
A. H. Helmig Company, and Miss Marie 
Fenston, of Shoemaker & Busch, Inc., were 
the hostesses for the meeting. 





Rochester: Paul M. Dugan, Assistant 
Treasurer of Timely Clothes, Inc., spoke 
on “Credit Planning for the Post-War 
Period” at a meeting of the Rochester 
Credit Women’s group at the Hotel Seneca. 
Mr. Dugan is State Counsellor of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and a 
former President of the Rochester organi- 
zation. 





Toledo: The annual meeting and birth- 
day party of the Toledo Credit Women’s 
Club was held in the Women’s Building on 
March 6. Mrs. Harriet Silvers of the 
Graphic Arts Corporation was elected 
President; Mrs. Cora Kirk of the Gillette 
Clinic, Vice President; Miss Helen Ram- 
low, Gulf Refining Company, Secretary 
and Miss Helen Haughton, Norwalk Truck 
Lines, Treasurer. 
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More than thirty members and guests 
were in attendance for this annual birth- 
day party. 


Atlanta: The group conference of the 
wholesale credit women of Birmingham, 
Knoxville and Atlanta, held at the Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, on March 4 and 5, 
drew a large attendance. The Birmingham 
Club was represented by 18. Knoxville 
had a full registration, and the Atlanta 
Club reported 30 present. National Presi- 
dent Paul Miller spoke at the dinner meet- 
ing and gave a thrilling report on the 
activities of the National Association as 
he has found them in his travels around 
the country. On Sunday morning a break- 
fast was held at the Piedmont Hotel at- 
tended by approximately 40. At this session 
the local and visiting women club members 
discussed problems of their organization. 





New York: On March 2, the New York 
Credit Women’s Group had as its guest 
speaker, C. B. King, editor of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. As income taxes were of prime 
interest at the moment, his subject was of 
particular significance as he completely 
analyzed a personal income tax return. 
Using an $11,000 base, he took us through 
every step to its completion, and willingly 
answered questions concerning our own 
personal problems. 

Our Red Cross drive is progressing suc- 
cessfully, and we hope to surpass last year’s 
record. 

On Tuesday, April 4, we will have the 
great pleasure of welcoming Mr. Paul Mil- 
ler, President of the National Association 
of Credit Men as our guest ‘speaker. 
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Spokane Host 
to Northwest 
Credit Counsel 


Spokane: The conference of Credit 
Men’s Associations of the Pacific North- 
west held an important two-day session 
at the Davenport Hotel here on March 
21 and 22. The entire first day was 
devoted to industry group meetings with 
the conference banquet on the night of 
March 21. 


A program of speakers on important eco- 
nomic subjects was presented on March 
2. Dr. Ralph Tieje, President of the 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
at Cheney, Washington, made an interest- 
ing address on “Democracy, the Way of 
the Future.” Roy Redfield, Spokane At- 


§ torney, spoke on Washington State statutes 


of interest to credit executives such as the 
Bulk Sales Law, Uniform Partnership 
Laws and Community Property Law. J. E. 
E. Royer, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Washington Water Power 
Co., spoke on the Future of Electric Power 
inthe Northwest. National President Paul 
W. Miller, of Atlanta, Ga., and David A. 
Weir, Assistant Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men from 
New York City, also made addresses before 
the Conference on the second day. 

T. F. Meeds, McClintock-Trunkey Com- 
pany, was general chairman of the confer- 
ence,and R. H. Briscoe, of Zellerbach Paper 
Company, served as chairman of the North- 
west Council. The Spokane Association of 
Credit Men were hosts at this year’s con- 
ference. R. B. Briscoe, President of the 
Association, R. W. Fulton, Vice President, 
and W. L. Barnes, Secretary-Treasurer, 
were active in the plans for entertaining 
the large number of credit executives from 
the northwest area who attended this im- 
portant conference. 


Psychologist Talks 
To Tacoma "C"™ Women 


Tacoma: The Tacoma Credit Women’s 
Club recently heard an interesting talk by 
Mary Frances Hartson, child psychologist 
with the Tacoma public schools. At the 
March meeting the Tacoma credit women 
were shown colored sound films sponsored 
by the Tuberculosis League of Tacoma. 
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NOTICE 


To All Members of the 
National Association 
of Credit Men 


You are hereby notified that 
the Annual Convention or 
Credit Congress of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men will be held at Omaha, 
Nebraska, on May [6th, 17th 
and |8th, 1944, and that the 
following amendments to the 
Constitution will be considered 
and acted upon at said meet- 
ing: 

That Article V, Sections | and 
2 of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men be amended to read as 
follows: 


Section |. Each Local Association 
shall pay to the Treasurer the sum of 
$10.00 annually for each of its mem- 
bers. Of this sum $1.50 shall be re- 
served as an annual subscription price 
for each member to the monthly pub- 
lication of the Association. 


Section 2. Each individual member 
shall pay annually to the Treasurer, 
on a day fixed by the Treasurer as 
the beginning of his membership year, 
the sum of $25.00. Of this sum $1.50 
shall be reserved as the annual sub- 
scription price for such member to 
the monthly: publication of the asso- 
ciation. 


(Signed) David A. Weir, Secretary 
National A-sociation of Credit Men 


New York C. M. A. 
Studies New State 
Laws on Business 


New York: With the adjournment of 
the State Legislature on Sunday, March 
19, the Legislative Committee of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association is await- 
ing the result of a number of important 
bills that were introduced affecting credit. 
Among the items considered were statutes 
relating to: 

Change in the Franchise Tax statute 
which will give benefit to corporations 
organized within the State of New York 
over those trading here but organized 
elsewhere. 

Bills to control the cashing of checks. 

A bill bearing upon the responsibility 
of banks when payment is stopped on cer- 
tified checks. 

A bill providing for a system of excess 
profit credits by the State for firms whose 
contracts are renegotiated by the Federal 
Government. 

A bill affecting loans on life insurance 
policies when the loan is made from other 
than the insurance company. 

Various statutes relating to reorganiza- 
tion of the administration of Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

These and dozens of other bills came 
up for review before the Legislative Com- 
mittee, General Tax-Social Security Com- 
mittee and Insurance Committee of the 
Association and a full report will be made 
to the entire membership after results are 


learned. 
* * x 


At its March meeting, the Conference 
of Apparel Credit Men, Inc., played host 
to Saul Cohn, President of City Stores 
Co. Mr. Cohn warned retailers against 
cancelling commitments which they have 
made over and above usual requirements 
merely to obtain delivery of merchandise. 

x ok x 

That the delegation to the National Con- 
vention for New York. City will be able 
to report a membership of 2500 for the 
first time in its history appears to be as- 
sured at this writing. General Membership 
Chairman Earl N. Felio of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. and his more than thirteen 
separate membership committees have been 
working toward that goal. 

x * * 

William Fraser of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Chairman of the New York delegation to 
the National Convention, states that inter- 
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est this year, despite unusual wartime con- 
ditions, is gratifying. Upwards of one hun- 
dred delegates are expected to attend from 
Metropolitan New York. 

* * * 


Through Nash S. Eldridge, the New 
York Credit Men’s Association have pub- 
licly endorsed the policy of merchandise 
sales being based upon written contract. 
This general policy and approval was an- 
nounced in connection with the program 
of the Textile Distributors, Inc., of New 
York City who are fostering such a plan. 

* * x 

The National Institute of Credit, New 
York Chapter, will hold its annual election 
of officers on April 20. The slate of 
officers has not yet been announced by 
the Nominating Committee. 

The New York Credit Women’s Group 
will be host to National President Paul 
Miller at {its regular monthly meeting 
on April 4. 

His announced topic is “Credit in The 
Postwar Era as I See It.” 

* * * 

In addition to urging members to ad- 
dress their Senators as opposing them, the 
Association had officials of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York address vari- 
ous of its groups, such as—Drug and Per- 
fumery, National Food and Queens Credit 
Club on this subject in order to clarify 
and explain the ramifications of the sub- 
ject. Booklets and charts pointing out the 
practices of banks in various states were 
distributed to each member attending. 

* ok * 

The Paint and Allied Industries Credit 
Association of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association will celebrate the twentieth 
year of its founding during May, 1944. A 
suitable dinner and entertainment are being 
arranged. 


Noted Educator 
Talks Before 
Los Angeles NIC 


Los Angeles: On March 23, Dr. Parke 
J. Ewart spoke before the regular meeting 
of the Los Angeles Chapter of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. His subject was 
“Market Analysis in Credit Management.” 
This was the outstanding meeting of the 
year for the local N. I. C. Chapter as in- 
dicated by an attendance of nearly 100. 

Dr. Ewart has been faculty adviser at 
the University of Southern California for 
the Los Angeles Credit Managers Associa- 
tion. For years he has been associated with 
the educational programs of the various 
Credit Organizations in Los Angeles, the 
American Institute of Banking, and more 
recently has acted as coordinator in the 
War Training Program at the University. 
Because of this background and his na- 
tional experience in the field of market 
analysis, Dr. Ewart was able to discuss this 
interesting subject in a manner easily un- 
derstood and appreciated by the business 
people in attendance at the meeting. 

The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent C. B. Peirson and was the third in a 
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series of four, making up the season’s pro- 
gram of the local chapter of the N. I. C. 





Father and Son Draw 
Prison Terms in Last 
Fraud Dept. Conviction 


New York: The Fraud Prevention De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men passed the 1700 mark in num- 
ber of convictions when Judge Rifkind sen- 
tenced Jacob Helstein and Samuel Helstein, 
a father and a son, to terms of three to 
six months in prison after they pleaded 
guilty to an indictment charging the cir- 
culation of alleged false financial state- 
ments through the mails for the purpose 
of obtaining credit. 

The case was prosecuted by Assistant 
U. S. Attorney McLoughlin. Aaron Rosen 
of Otterbourg, Steindler & Houston ap- 
peared as Counsel for the creditors’ com- 
mittee. The U. S. Attorney and Attorney 
Rosen both recommended imposition of 
prison terms of nine months upon each of 
the defendants. 

The defendants had been dealing as 
the Nu-Fashion Clothes, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of men’s clothing, 752 Broadway. The 
prosecution was started after a creditors’ 
committee, headed by W. Roy Hennie of 
the Textile Banking Co., rejected a pro- 
posal for a 25% settlement by creditors. 
Investigation on this case was conducted by 
the Fraud Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men under 
the direction of Charles J. Scully. 





M. E. Garrison Has 
Party at Wichita 
On 30th Anniversary 


Wichita: The March 21 meeting of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men took 
the form of a birthday party for M. E. 
Garrison, Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, who celebrated the 30th consecu- 
tive year of service to the Association. 
In order to make the birthday party 
complete, special plans were worked 
out for securing the attendance of as many 
“old timers” as possible. Mr. Garrison 
received many messages of congratulation 
from members, both those in. attendance 
and those who could not be present. Mr. 
Garrison also holds the distinction of hav- 
ing attended the last 27 national Credit 
Congresses. 


—_———_ 


Bostonians Hear 
Talk on Electronics 


Boston: Mr. G. A. Sawin, Jr., Sales 
Promotion Manager for Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., gave an 
interesting talk at the March dinner meet- 
ing of the Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. His subject was “Electronics.” 

Mr. W. Nelson Bump, N. E. Traffic 
Manager, American Airlines, also made a 
talk on the future developments of air 
traffic in the Boston area. 
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Chicago Holds Its 
Annual Election 
Dinner April 19 


Chicago: G. H. Nippert, The Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company, Presj. 
dent of The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, will preside at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association to be held Wednesday 
evening, April 19, 1944, and will present 
his annual report. The dinner will be held 
in the Main Dining Room of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Club in the Merchandise 
Mart. A speaker of national reputation 
will deliver the annual address. 

Officers for the coming year will be 
elected and the administration nominating 
committee has submitted the following 
names: 

President, 
Brothers. 

First Vice-President, H. H. Faulstich, 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, C. W. Dittmar, 
Crane Company. 

Treasurer, Philip L. Burgett, The North- 
ern Trust Company. 


C. L. Holman, Wilson 





Chicago: More than 125 members of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men will at- 
tend the War Credit Congress of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at Omaha, 
May 16-17-18, 1944. 

The members of the Convention Com- 
mittee are: 


E. T. Larson, Chairman, W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Company. 

D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 
Inc. 

A. P. Christensen, The Albert Dickin- 
son Co. 

Carl I. Johnson, Continental-Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 

G. B. Sturtz, Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Company. 

A feature of the War Credit Congress 
will be the Industry Credit Group meetings 
and the following from The Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men will be chairmen 
of different groups: 

D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Inc.—Automotive and Petroleum. 

W. F. Sherrill, Nutrine Candy Co— 
Confectionery Manufacturers. 

E. H. Erffmeyer, The Norwich Pharma- 
cal Company—Drug and Chemical. 

Don Campbell, Continental Insurance 
Company of N. Y.—Insurance. 

C. L. Holman, Wilson Brothers—Wear- 
ing Apparel. 

Several members of the Foreign Trade 
Group of the Association will attend the 
meeting and take part in the conference on 
foreign trade. 





Mourn Death of W. J. Clancy 


Green Bay: Members of the Northern 
Wisconsin-Michigan Association mourned 
the death of W. J. Clancy, who has served 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Northern 
Hardware and Supply Company, at Me- 
nominee late in February. 
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Cincinnati Candidates 
Make Stump Speeches 
At Pre-Election Meet 


Cincinnati: At its March 14 luncheon 
meeting held at the Sinton Hotel, the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men listened 
to a three-minute talk by each candidate 
for office in the Association. The candi- 
dates told what they thought the Associa- 
tion might accomplish during the forth- 
coming year. The election was held at 
the March 21 meeting in the Victory Room 
of the Gibson Hotel. At the same meeting 
the members were entertained by a colored 
flm telling of “The Formica Story” of the 
application of laminated plastics in war 
production. 


District No. 2 Councillors 
To Meet in Utica Apr. 15 


Utica: The Councillors’ Spring Plan- 
ning meeting of the Second District will 
be held here on April 15. F. Clifford 
Heath of the Sealwright Co., Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y., National Director for the Second 
District, is chairman of the Council. The 
councillors of each association in Second 
District held this Spring Planning meeting 
to make arrangements for the annual con- 
ference of the Second District held the 
following October. The Councillors also 
decide at this spring meeting on their choice 
for member of the National Nominations 
Committee as provided by the Constitu- 
tion. Presidents and Secretary-Managers 
of the Associations also attend this spring 
planning conference as well as Councillors. 





A Hobby, Now 
A Business 


Chicago: Some of you may remember 
that energetic chairman of the Credit Con- 
gress of Industry at the Chicago conven- 
tin in ’37, Allen Selby, credit manager 
of The Chicago Daily News. Long before 
that Allen had a hobby like many other 
credit executives. His was designing and 
building outdoor barbecues for his friends, 
in their back yards. 


The demands for sketches and plans be- 
tame so great that Allen now has easy-to- 
build plans available for only $1 using any 
kind of masonry at hand. It seems we are 
going to hear a lot about “Barbeteurs” and 
Selby “VERTICAL” Barbecue plans this 
summer and for many summers to come. 
Send your dollar to Allen Selby Associates, 
1836 Chase Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill. (Hope 
you sell lots of them, Al. ED.) 





President Miller Visits 
2 South Western Assns. 


Santa Fe: President Paul W. Miller, 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
Was guest of honor at a luncheon meeting 
on March 15. Governor Dempsey and State 
officers of New Mexico were on hand to 
greet the Association’s National President. 
On the evening of March 15 President 
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Miller spoke at the dinner held by the 
Albuquerque Credit Association of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque. Miss Annie Porter, 
of the Santa Fe Builders Supply Co., of 
Santa Fe, and a member of the National 
Board of Directors, introduced President 


Miller at both the Santa Fe luncheon and 


the Albuquerque dinner. 


Banker Tells Hartford 
"C™" Men of "V" Loans 


Hartford: Bankers’ Night was celebrat- | 
ed by the Hartford Association of Credit | 


Men on March 22 at a dinner meeting at 
the University Club. 


The speaker was Carl B. Pitman, Vice 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, who talked on “War and Termina- 
tion Financing.” Lt. Col. Edward N. 
Heller, Finance Department, U. S. Army, 
also was on hand to answer questions re- 


garding the settlement of terminated war’ | 


contracts. 


Credo Club Hears 
Talk on Railways 


Pittsburgh: John M. Fitzgerald, Vice 
Chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, was the speaker at the 
March 21 luncheon of the Credo Club of 
the Credit Association of Western Pa., 
held at the Hotel Henry. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
topic was “Where Do We Go From Here.” 
His speech was introduced by S. G. Down, 
Vice President, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. 


Milwaukee Zebras 
Initiate Nine Guagges 


Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Zebra Herd | 


held its Annual Round-up on March 30 
at the Medford Hotel. The Herd now has 
forty active members. The following were 
initiated at the Annual Round-Up. 


L. C. Hilgemann, Leedom, O’Conner & 


Noyes Co. 


Arthur Bergner, Westinghouse Electric | 


Supply Co. 

Charles Jones, 
change Bank. 

K. E. Major, Plankinton Packing Co. 

George Schumacher, Robert A. Johnston 
Go; 

Harold Laverenz, Huth & James Shoe 
Co. 

S. A. Bialecki, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

John R. Boedecker, Jewett & Sherman 
Co. 

H. H. Schroeder, Line Material Co. 

Elmer Kroening, Allen-Bradley Co., is 
the Superzeb of the Milwaukee Herd. 


Marine National Ex- 


POSITION WANTED. Credit Manager, Office 


Manager, Accountant, Assistant Treasurer, initia- 
tive, aggressive business builder. Twenty years’ 
experience, most with national organizations. Sal- 
ary secondary to growth and permanency. Age, 


past fifty, with vigorous health. Address Box 4-A, 
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The meeting was | 
under the direction of N. J. Belcourt, of | 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. | 


































































Save time ... save money... be sure of 
best results by standardizing on Burroughs 
for every carbon paper requirement. An 
order for as little as $10 worth of Bur- 
roughs ae Carbon Paper gives 
ou a discount of 10% through Burroughs 
iscount Purchase Plans. You can save 
up to 40% on larger orders. Get the facts 
from your local Burroughs office today. or. 
if you prefer, write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Michigan. 
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SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


great Civil War ended 

April 9, 1865. That his- 
toric meeting of General Lee 
and General Grant at Appo- 
mattox Court House—79 years 
ago—was nearly two months 
after Millers National Insur- 
ance Company was granted a 
charter by the State of Illinois. 
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Cleveland Committee 
Studies Program on 
Par Clearance of Check 


Cleveland: The first meeting of the Leg- 
islative Committee of Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men discussed. Par Clear- 
ance of Checks, the Accounts Receivable 
Law, and plans for a further discussion of 
the Federal Enactments on Settlement of 
Terminated Contracts as soon as these are 
decided by Congress. 

Cleveland Herd of Zebras held its first 
round-up at the Alcazar Hotel and made 
plans for an intensive membership drive 
during the next two months. 


D. A. Weir Speaks 
At Hartford Meet 


Hartford: David A. Weir, Assistant 
Executive Manager, National Association 
of Credit Men, was the speaker at a 
recent meeting of the Hartford Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, held at the University 
Club. Mr. Weir discussed several of the 
current plans for a return of American 
industry to peacetime production and an- 
swered several questions from the floor 
regarding these plans. 

The Hartford Association has reached 
the halfway mark in its effort to increase 
its membership by 10% with two more 
months yet to go in the membership race. 
The officials of the Hartford Association 
are quite confident that the 10% mark will 
be reached before the end of the fiscal year. 


Shies from Chance 
To Shoot Jap Gun 


Sacramento: The Sacramento-Stockton 
Division of the Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern and Central California 
put on an interesting stunt in connection 
with its meeting for the Fourth War Loan 
Drive. A Japanese rifle was obtained and 
for every bond purchased, the purchaser 
was allowed to shoot the rifle; but al- 
though a number of bonds were sold, not 
one of the purchasers expressed a desire 
to use the rifle with the Japanese ammuni- 
tion provided. 


Worcester Aims at 
Class "D" Trophy 


Worcester: The Worcester County As- 
sociation of Credit Men is driving ahead 
toward winning the membership trophy for 
Class “D.” On March 20 the Worcester 
Association was rated as third and still 
going strong so we expect to bid out San 
Antonio and Wichita in the final month. 
Worcester claims distinction for being the 
first Association in New England to accom- 
plish the 10% membership increase since 
President Paul W. Miller set this goal 
for the Association. 

The March meeting of the Association 
was held at Hotel Bancroft when a talk 
was given by Dr. Solomon Flink, Research 
Institute of America, Inc., on the subject 
of “Winning the Business Peace.” 
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E. E. Young's Son 
Makes High Record 
As Navy Lieutenant 


San Francisco: Richard F. Young, a son 
of E. E. Young, a Past President of the 
Credit Managers Association of Northern 
and Central California, who now holds a 
commission as Lieutenant in the Navy, re- 
cently celebrated his 2nd birthday by serv- 
ing as skipper of a Navy destroyer in the 
Pacific war patrol. His father will be re- 
membered by many credit executives in the 
California area because of his cordial co- 
operation in all Association affairs. Lieut. 
Young was graduated from the University 
of California in 1940 with the class of 
R.O.T.C. officers. During his course of 
study he earned Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
addition to a commission as ensign in the 
Naval Reserve. In 1941, he was called to 
active duty and has served for two years 
in submarine duty. Lately, he was trans- 
ferred to service on a destroyer and was 
on January 21st promoted to be skipper. 


Baltimore Hears 
Talk by Columnist 


Baltimore: At the recent business meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, held at the Strafford Hotel, the guest 
speaker was Rodney Crowther, veteran 
newspaperman, and for the past four years 
Washington correspondent for the Balti- 
more Evening Sun. Mr. Crowther far sur- 
passed his subject of “What is Going on in 
the Nation’s Capital” by giving, to an ab- 
sorbed audience, an amazingly erudite and 
stimulating analysis of America’s position 
in world affairs and the problems that must 
be successfully solved in the wake of peace 
if American Individualism and American 
Free Enterprise are to be perpetuated. 


Government Surpluses 
To Be Forum Subject 


Chicago: The Forum of The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men at the La Salle 
Hotel was devoted to a panel discussion on 
the subject “Government Surpluses.” 
Among the speakers were Edward M. 
Steele, Treasurer of Steele Wedeles Com- 
pany, who discussed the subject from the 
viewpoint of the canners, meat packers and 
wholesale grocers. Joseph T. Meek, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Illinois Federation of 
Retail Associations, spoke for the retailers. 


Tells of Regulations 
On Wage Stabilization 


Chicago: Thomas O’Malley, Regional 
Director of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
was the speaker at a meeting held in the 
headquarters of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, Thursday evening, March 
16. He spoke on the subject, “Wage 
Stabilization.” Many questions were asked 
and answered by Mr. O’Malley and mem- 
bers of. his staff with reference to the oper- 
ation of his division and how his office can 
assist those charged with the responsibility 
of handling wage increases. 
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Course in Business 
Administration Starts 
At Detroit Association 


Detroit: The Detroit Chapter of the Na. 
tional Institute of Credit has started it: 
second semester courses at the Northern 
High School. This course is known as Busi. 
ness Administration under the tutelage of 
R. D. Andrew, Credit Manager of the 
American Blower Corporation, and a for. 
mer President of the Detroit Association, 
The class is enjoying a full registration for 
the second semester. 

The Board of Directors has submitted an 
amendment to the Detroit Association Con- 
stitution to increase the dues to $50.00 a 
year, to become effective May 1, 1944. 4 
vote on the proposed amendment will be 
carried on by mail. The Detroit Herd of 
Zebras held its first round-up on February 
25th at the American Legion Club Rooms. 


Leo Mayes Honored 
By His Corporation 


Fort Worth: Leo W. Mayes, Credit 
Manager of the Behrens Drug Company, 
Inc., of Waco, Texas, was recently elected 
to the Board of Directors of that company. 
Mr. Mayes is a past president and loyal 
member of the Waco Association of Credit 
Men. He has attended several national 
conventions and his many friends in 
N.A.C.M. will be glad to know of his 
advancement. 


Larry Arnold Goes 
Into U. S. Army 


Tampa: A. Lawrence Arnold, Manager 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
Tampa Association of Credit Men, who 
has been with this organization for the past 
fourteen years, has been given a leave of 
absence to join the Army. 


Banker Talks on 
Credit After War 


Dayton: Merle L. Hostettler, Financia! 
Economist of the Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve Bank, spoke at a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Dayton Association of Credit 
Men, held at the Van Cleve Hotel. Mr. 
Hostettler’s subject was “Outlook for 
Credit Expansion After the War.” The 
meeting was presided over by Walter H. J. 
Behm. 


Cushman Tells of 
Bond Law Intricacies 


Philadelphia: Edward H. Cushman, of 
the Philadelphia and District of Columbia 
Bar, was the speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Mr. Cushman discussed 
the technicalities of the Miller Act Bonds 
and also the protection afforded by such 
bonds for material men. Mr. Cushman, 
who is the author of the chapter on “Fed- 
eral “Bonds” in the Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws, is recognized as an au- 
thority on this particular phase of credit 
law. 
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